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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. |hold that, with the possession of his senses in so 
Dissertation on Subjects of Science connected imperfect and inferior a degree, it were impos- 
with Natural Theology ; being the concluding sible that his reasoning faculties could carry 
Volumes of the New Edition of Paley’s Work. him to any thing like the accurate knowledge 
By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., &c.| which belonged to their more gifted natures. 
2vols.12mo. London, 1839. Knight and Co. | Providence endows no living creature with qua- 
Lorp BrovcHa is an extraordinary person. lities which are not for necessary and useful 
With a mind of almost unparalleled activity, purposes. Look, then, at the pig, the grovel- 
what were severe labours to other men seem to ling and despised. We will not assert (as 
be but amusements to him, and the toils of others have done as well as Hudibras) that it 
philosophy only agreeable relaxations. Dr. sees the wind; but endeavour to impress on 
Mayo observes,* our readers an idea of what must be the great 
“ It is often important, that the individual extent of its attributes, of its occasions, and of 
should be furnished with a collateral pursuit ; | its powers, from a reflection upon the extent of 
an object, independent of his calling. And this its voice. From the deepest base to the shrill- 
consideration points to an advantage of unpro- est treble in the diatonic scale, and far beyond 
fessional education, often too little considered. any scale that ever music attempted to mea- 
To bring up a young man exclusively to the sure, that animal, between the grunt and 
pursuits which his active tendencies point out the squeal, must express a countless number 
as appropriate, is often to leave him without of emotions or ideas. Else would not such 
any resource against the terrible shocks to which compass have been given to it. And yet Rea- 
his character exposes him. But the operations'son can form no estimate of the Instinct thus 
of the intellect may be made available here, pro-|indicated, no more than the instinct of the 
vided it be cultivated in those studies which are pig can inform it what man has learned in ma- 
remedial to his peculiar failings. Thus a clas- | thematics or astronomy. 
sical or scientific pursuit kept open in his closet,! This may be somewhat of the ad absurdum, 
has often beguiled the anxiously ambitious! but it does not affect the validity of our posi- 
statesman out of the regrets, the despondencies, | tion, that Reason may not be the surest medium 
and the disappointments, which his moral tem-'to apply to for the sake of understanding the 
perament involves.” ‘strange phenomena and inexplicable wonders of 
This strikes us to be eminently illustrated by Instinct. 
all Lord Brougham’s various publications,—in| But we must not dwell on fancies of our 
belles lettres, in criticism, in severe science, and own, especially when we have so captivating a 
in none more than the present production, a task before us as that of exhibiting a few (and 
very curious and interesting inquiry into sub-/| regretting that they must be so few) examples 
jects of extreme nicety and difficult’ investiga-|of Lord Brougham’s work. 
tion. The fine bounds which divide (ifthey be| It is in the shape of a dialogue between his 
divided) Instinct from Reason are examined in| lordship and Lord Althorp ; and will, in this 
the first volume; than which, one more pleas- | respect, remind classic scholars of one or more 
ing and instructive it has seldom been our lot of the finest models of ancient literature. The 
to peruse. first book sets out with facts (we are not quite 
Animal Instinct and Human Reason! Such | sure that they are all sufficiently authenticated ) 
is the theme ; but with all his acuteness, with| relating to Instinct; and the second treats of 
all his ability, with all his powers, who is it | consequent theories. The third rises higher 
that discusses the question? A man! If! into animal intelligence (facts, as before) ; and 
lions were to paint human beings, Van Am-|the fourth theorises thereon. Notes on these 
burgh would not, perhaps, strut his hour upon | dialogues and on the glowworm, and observa- 


the stage such a hero as he now shines forth in| 


the journalism of the day. And this is worthy 
of note. We apply reason to the investigation 
of instinct ; and hence a multitude of errors, 
misconceptions, and false conclusions, are likely 
to result. It is like trying one language by 
another ; the drama by geometry. Suppose 
animals were capable of bringing their instinct 
to the consideration of human intellect; there 
would probably be a very different view of the 
matter. The eagle, darting his glance from near 
the blazing sun over five hundred miles of the 
earth’s surface, would laugh to scorn the vision- 
ary visions of man,—his experiments on light, 
his cribbed topography, and his aerostatics. 
The vulture or the pointer would ask, What 
does he know of the sense of smell; can he 
scent the carcass from afar, or can he track his 
food or his foe with unerring certainty through 
the intricate windings of a tainted region? The 
poor little fly would deride his highest micro- 
scopic efforts: and, in short, the brutes would 


* Ina little volume just published, entitled « Elements 
of the Pathology of the Human Mind.” 


tions upon the cells of bees, conclude this 
volume. Of Instinct, we are thus told :— 
“A. You have been speaking of instincts in 
the plural; of course you do not mean to be 
taken literally, as admitting more kinds of 
mental instinct than one.—B. Certainly not ; 
any more than when speaking of the mental 
faculties I admit of more minds than one, or 
more parts than one ofa single mind. This 
last form of speech has been so used, or rather 
abused, especially by the philosophers of the 
Scottish school, accurate and strict as they for 
the most part are, that they seem to treat the 
mind as divided into compartments, and to re- 
present its faculties as so many members, like 
the parts of the body. But it is one thing or 
being perceiving, comparing, recollecting,— not 
a being of parts, whereof perception is one, 
reasoning another, and recollection a third ; so 
instinct is one and indivisible, whatever we 
may hold it to be in its nature, or from what- 
ever origin we may derive it. This thing, or 
being, is variously applied, and operates va- 
riously. There are not different instincts, as 








of building, of collecting food for future worms, 
of emigrating to better climates; but one in- 
stinct, which is variously employed or directed. 
I agree with you, however, that we have now 
done something more than merely clearing 
away the ground. We have taken a first step, 
or, if you will, laid a foundation. We have as- 
certained the peculiar or distinctive quality 
of instinct, and that which distinguishes it from 
reason. It acts without teaching, either from 
others, that is, instruction, or from the animal 
itself, that is, experience. This is generally 
given as the definition or description of instinct. 
But we have added another peculiarity, which 
seems also a necessary part of the description ; 
it acts without knowledge of consequences ; it 
acts blindly, and accomplishes a purpose of 
which the animal is ignorant.” 

Such are Lord Brougham’s broad opinions ; 
and though we pause and doubt, we cannot en- 
ter into a controversy about any of these argu- 
ments. For instance, whether Instinct does or 
does not act without teaching either from 
others ; that is, instruction, or from the animal 
itself, that is, experience. To be sure, if you 
go further, you call it something more than 
instinct ; and something more than instinct 
can be but little less than reason, if it be not 
identical. Again, can what we choose to deno- 
minate instinct be cultivated? We do not 
doubt it fora moment. All domesticated ani- 
mals prove it. The association with man con- 
verts instinct into something so nearly resem- 
bling reason, that we can call it simple, natural, 
common instinct, no longer. There is memory 
—there are imagination and dreaming —there 
are adaptations of means to ends, which, when 
compared with the acts of the same species in 
wild and (if we may use the word) uncivilised 
conditions, shew such an advance both in instruc- 
tion and experience, that it is very difficult to 
believe all to be one and the same instinct. 

These, however, are very ‘desultory thoughts 
(as, indeed, this notice must, with our limits, of 
necessity be); and, to =. it, we will extract 
a specimen of the political humours with which 
the author has thought fit to enliven his inquiry. 

* B. Beginning with laying aside those ac- 
tions of animals which are either ambiguous or 
are referable properly to reason, and which, 
almost all philosophers allow, shew a glimmer- 
ing of reason ; and confining ourselves to what 
are purely instinctive, as the bee forming a 
hexagon, without knowing what it is, or why 
she forms it ; my proof of this, not being reason, 
but something else, and something not only 
differing from veason in degree, but in kind, 
is from a comparison of the facts, an examina- 
tion of the phenomena in each case—in a word, 
from induction. I perceive a certain thing done 
by this insect, without any instruction, which 
we could not do without much instruction. I 
see her Working most accurately without any 
experience, in that which we could only be able 
to do by the expertness gathered from much 
experience. I see her doing certain things 
which are manifestly to produce an effect she 
can know nothing about ; for example, making 
a cell, and furnishing it with carpets and with 
liquid, fit to hold and to cherish safely a tender 
grub, she never having seen any grub, and 
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knowing nothing, of course, about grubs, or 
that any grub is ever to come, or that any such 
use— perhaps, any use at all—is ever to be 
made of the work she is about. Indeed, I see 
another insect, the solitary wasp, bring a given 
number of small grubs, and deposit them in a 
hole which she has made, over her egg—just 
grubs enough to maintain the worm that egg 
will produce when hatched ; and yet this wasp 
never saw an egg produce a worm, nor ever 
saw a worm—nay, is to be dead long before the 
worm can be in existence; and, moreover, she 
never has in any way tasted or used these 
grubs, or used the hole she made, except for 
the prospective benefit of the unknown worm 
she is never to see. In all these cases, then, 
the animal works positively without knowledge, 
and in the dark. She also works without de- 
signing any thing ; and yet she works to a cer- 
tain defined and important purpose. Lastly, 
she works to a perfection in her way ; and yet 
she works without any teaching or experience. 
Now, in all this she differs entirely from man, 
who only works well, perhaps at all, after being 
taught—who works with knowledge of what 
he is about — and who works, intending and 
meaning, and, in a word, designing to do what 
he accomplishes. To all which may be added, 
though it is rather, perhaps, the consequence 
of this difference, than a separate and substan- 
tive head of diversity, the animal works always 
uniformly and alike, and all his kind work 
alike; whereas no two men work alike, nor 
any man always, nay, any two times, alike. 
Of all this I cannot, indeed, be quite certain, 
as Iam of what passes within my own mind, 
because it is barely possible that the insect may 
have some plan or notion in her head implanted 
as the intelligent faculties are: all I know is 
the extreme improbability of it being so; and 
that I see facts, as her necessary ignorance of 
the existence and nature of her worm, and her 
working without experience ; and I know that, 
if I did the same things, I should be acting 
without having learned mathematics, and should 
be planning in ignorance of unborn issue ; and 
I therefore draw my inference accordingly as to 
her proceedings..4d. Come, come, Master B., 
I begin to surround you, and drive you from 
your original position, maintained both now 
and last summer, about the impossibility of de. 
fining. Have you not, as nearly as possible, 
been furnishing a definition? At least, are not} 
the materials of definition brought together: 
which you deprecated, and would have us re.: 
serve to the last?—-B. Patience, good man, | 
patience! What is this to what you have gone, 
through? Fancy yourself once more in the) 
House of Commons, on the Treasury bench, 
listening to —A. God forbid !_ 
B. Or suppose yourself again in Downing Street, | 
with Drummond announcing a succession of 
seven deputations, or of seventeen suitors.— 
A. The bare possibility of it drives me wild.) 
Why, to convert you to the most absurd doc-, 
trine I could fancy, to make you swallow all, 
the Zoonomia whole, and believe that men de- 
rive their love of waving lines and admiration 
of finely moulded forms from the habit of the 
infant in handling his mother’s bosom, or even 
to drive you into a belief that thaworld was 
made by chance, would be an easy task, com- 
pared to the persuading any one suitor, at any 
one of the offices, that you had any difficulty in 
giving him all he asks, or convincing any one 
of those seven deputations that there exists in 
the world another body but itself.--B. Or to con- 
vince any one man, who ever asked any one 
job to be done for him, that he had any one 








pockets, and then return to the question with 
the same calmness with which you would have 
listened to a man abusing you by the hour in 
parliament, or with which you looked an hour 
ago, in the Castle farm, at the beast you had 
bred, and which by your complacent aspect I 
saw you had sold pretty well.” 
Of the Facts, too, we will quote an example : 
“* B. In the forests of Tartary and of South 
America, where the wild horse is gregarious, 
there are herds of 500 or 600, which, being ill 
prepared for fighting, or indeed for any resist- 
ance, and knowing that their safety is in flight, 
when they sleep, appoint one in rotation who 
acts as sentinel, while the rest are asleep. If 
& man approaches, the sentinel walks towards 
him as if to reconnoitre or see whether he may 
be deterred from coming near—if the man 
continues, he neigns aloud and in a peculiar 
tone, which rouses the herd, and all gallop 
away, the sentinel bringing up the rear. No- 
thing can be more judicious or rational than 
this arrangement, simple as it is. So a horse, 
belonging to a smuggler at Dover, used to be 
laden with run spirits and sent on the road 
unattended to reach the rendezvous. When 
he descried a soldier he would jump off the 
highway and hide himself in a ditch, and when 
discovered would fight for his load. The cun- 
ning of foxes is proverbial ; but I know not if 
it was ever more remarkably displayed than 
in the Duke of Beaufort’s country; where 
Reynard, being hard pressed, disappeared sud- 
denly, and was, after strict search, found im- 
mersed in a water-pool up to the very snout, 
by which he held a willow-bough hanging over 
the pond. The cunning of a dog, which Ser- 
jeant Wilde tells me of, as known to hin, is 
at least equal. He used to be tied up as a pre- 
caution against hunting sheep. At night he 
slipped his head out of the collar, and re. 
turning before dawn put on the collar again, 
in order to conceal his nocturnal excursion. 
Nobody has more familiarity with various 
animals (besides his great knowledge of his 
own species) than my excellent, learned, and 
ingenious friend, the Serjeant ; and he pos- 
sesses many curious ones himself. His anec- 
dote of a drover’s dog is striking, as he gave it 
me, when we happened, near this place, to 
meet a drove. The man had brought 17 out 
of 20 oxen from a field, leaving the remaining 
three there mixed with another herd. He then 
said to the dog ‘ Go, fetch them ;’ and he 
went and singled out those very three. The 
serjeant’s brother, however, a highly respect- 
able man, lately sheriff of London, has a dog 
that distinguishes Saturday night, from the 
practice of tying him up for the Sunday, which 
he dislikes. He will escape on Saturday night 
and return on Monday morning. The serjeant 
himself had a gander which was at a distance 
from the goose, and hearing her make an ex- 
traordinary noise, ran back and put his head 
into the cage—then brought back all the gos- 
lings, one by one, and put them into it with 





motive in his mind but the public good, to. 


which he was sacrificing his private interest.| had occasioned her clamour. He then returned 
I remember M. once drolly observing, when I| to the place whence her cries had called him, 
said no man could tell how base men are tillhe|* * 
came into office, ‘On the contrary, I never be-|a cat which had been to the West Indies, and 
fore had such an opinion of human virtue; for|on the ship returning to the port of London, 
I now find that no man ever drops the least hint | she found her way through the city to Bromp. 
of any motive but disinterestedness and self-de-|ton, whence she had been brought.—B. That 
nial; and all idea of gain or advantage is the| is a work I have often wished to see, and never 
only thing that none seem ever to dream of.’ | been able to get. Dr. Hancock quotes it for one 
But now compose yourself to patience and dis-| of the most remarkable proofs of sagacity and 
cussion, take an extra pinch of snuff, walk} resource in the goat, and this operation has 
about for five minutes, a distance of five yards | been, it seems, observed more than once. When 
and back, with your hands in your breeches|two goats meet on a ledge bordering upon a 


* A. The ‘ Letters on Instinct’ mention 


precipice, and find there is no room either to 
pass each other or to return ; after a pause, as 
if for reflection, one crouches down and the 
other walks gently over his back, when each 
continues his perilous journey along the narrow 
path.” 

Returning once more to the more essential 
matter contained in the volume before us, we 
must, for the present at least, conclude, with 
one of the most comprehensive passages we 
can pick out as a general specimen of the Dis- 
sertation. 

“ B. First of all, be pleased to observe that 
many philosophers altogether deny, even to 
man, the power of forming abstract ideas. The 
dispute of the Nominalists and Realists, so 
well ridiculed by Swift, or rather by Arbuth- 
not in ‘ Scriblerus,’ is as old as metaphysical 
inquiries, under one name or another. They 
consider it impossible for us really to form 
these abstractions, and hold that we only are 
using words and not dealing with ideas, just 
as you seem to think we do in algebraical lan- 
guage. Mr. Stewart is among those who con- 
ceive that we think in language. My opinion, 
if against such venerable authority I may ven- 
ture to hold one, is different. I think we have 
ideas independent of language, and I do not 
see how otherwise a person born deaf, and 
dumb, and blind, can have ideas at all; which 
I know they have, because I carefully ex- 
amined the one of whom Mr. Stewart has 
given so interesting an account. Indeed, he 
has recorded the experiment of the musical 
snuff-box, which I then made upon this un- 
happy but singular boy. But, next, I am to 
shew you that abstraction independent of alge- 
bra, or metaphysical reasoning altogether, is 
neither difficult nor painful. Without abstrac- 
tion we cannot classify in any way, or make 
any approach to classification. Now, I venture 
to say, that no human being, be he ever so 
stupid, is without some power of classification, 
nay, that he is constantly exercising it with 
great care, and almost unavoidably, and acting 
upon the inferences to which it leads. He can 
tell a man froma horse. How? By attend- 
ing to those things in which they differ. But 
he can also tell a stone from both, and he 
knows that the stone is different from both. 
How? By attending to those things in which 
the two animals agree, and to those things in 
which they differ from the stone. So every 
person, having accurate eyes and the use of 
speech, can call a sheet of paper and a patch of 
snow both white; a piece of hot iron and of 
hot brick both hot. He has, therefore, the 
idea in his mind of colour and of heat in these 
several cases, independent of other qualities, 
that is, abstracted from other qualities ; he 
classifies the white bodies together independent 
of their differences ; the hot bodies independ- 
ent of theirs; and he contrasts the white 
metal with the white snow, because they differ 
in temperature, without regarding their agree- 
ing together in colour. All this is abstraction, 
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city of men. But is it not also level to brute 
intellect ? Unquestionably all animals know 
their mates and their own kind. A dog 
knows his master, knows that he is not a dog, 
and that he differs from other men. In these 
very ordinary operations, we see the animal 
mind at one time passing over certain resem- 
blances and fixing on differences; at another 
time disregarding differences and fixing only 
on resemblances. Nay, go lower in the scale. 
A bull is enraged by a red colour, be the form 
of the body what you please. A fish is caught 
by means of a light, be it of any size or any 
form. 7 * * 
“ A. I think we may go a step further; 
have not animals some kind of language ?* 
At all events they understand ours. A horse 
knows the encouraging or chiding sound of 
voice and whip, and moves or stops accordingly. 
Whoever uses the sound, and in whatever key 
or loudness, the horse acts alike. But they 
seem also to have some knowledge of conven- 
tional signs. If I am to teach a dog or a pig 
to do certain things on a given signal, the pro- 
cess I take to be this. I connect his obedience 
with reward, his disobedience with punishment. 
But this only gives him the motive to obey, the 
fear of disobeying. It in no way can give him 
the means of connecting the act with the sign. 
Now, connecting the two together, whatever be 
the manner in which the sign is made, is ab- 
straction; but it is more, it is the very kind of 
abstraction in which all language has its origin 
—the connecting the sign with the thing signi- 
fied; for the sign is purely arbitrary in this 
case as much as in human language. — B. May 
we not add that they have some conventional 
signs among themselves ? How else are we to 
explain their calls ? The cock grouse calls the 
hen; the male the female of many animals. 
Thepigeon, and the fieldfare, and the crow, make 
signals ; and the wild horse is a clear case of 
signals, All this implies not only abstrac- 
tion, but that very kind of abstraction which 
gives us our language. It is, in fact, a lan- 
guage which they possess, though simple and 
limited in its range.—.A. As to the power of 
comparing, what is commonly called reason, 
par excellence, comprising judgment and rea- 
soning, this needs not detain us very long. The 
facts here are not well liable to dispute. There 
is no possibility of explaining the many cases 
which we began by going over without allow- 
ing this power. ‘They all prove it in some de- 
gree. Several of them shew it to exist in a 
very considerable degree. The acts of some 
birds and monkeys cannot be accounted for by 
instinot ; for they are the result of experience ; 
and they are performed with a perfect know- 
ledge of the end in view ; they are directed pe- 
culiarly to that end; they vary according as 
the circumstances in which they are performed 
alter, and the alteration made is always so con- 
trived as to suit the variation in the circum. 
stances. Some of these acts shew more saga- 
city, according to Mr. Locke’s observation, 
than is possessed by many men. The existence 
of a comparing and contriving power is, there- 
fore, plain enough. And, on the whole, I con- 
ceive that a rational mind cannot be denied to 
the animals, however inferior in degree their 
faculties may be toour-own, * * ® 
“The whole question is one of relations and 
connexions. Adaptation — adjustment — mu- 
tual dependence of parts — conformity of ar- 
rangement — balance — and compensation — 
every where appear pervading the whole sys- 
tem, and conspicuous in all its parts. It sig- 
nifies not in this view whether we regard in- 
* We beg to refer to our theory on the pigs. Hd, LG. 


stinct as the result of the animal’s faculties 
actuated by the impressions of his senses, or as 
the faint glimmerings of intelligence working 
by the same rules which guide the operations 
of more developed reason, or as a peculiar fa- 
culty differing in kind from those with which 
man is endowed, or as the immediate and direct 
operation of the Great Mind which created and 
which upholds the universe. If the last be 
indeed the true theory, then we have additional 
reason for devoutly admiring the spectacle 
which this department of the creation hourly 
offers to the contemplative mind. But the 
same conclusion of a present and pervading in- 
telligence flows from all the other doctrines, 
and equally flows from them all. If the senses 
so move the animal’s mind as to produce the 
perfect result which we witness, those senses 
have been framed, and that mind has been con- 
stituted, in strict harmony with each other, 
and their combined and mutual action has been 
adjusted to the regular performance of the 
work spread out before our eyes, the subject of 
just wonder. If it is reason like our own 
which moves the animal mechanism, its modi- 
fication to suit that physical structure and to 
work those effects which we are unable to ac- 
complish, commands again our humble admira- 
tion, while the excellence of the workmanship 
performed by so mean an agent impresses us 
with ideas yet more awful of the Being who 
formed and who taught it. If to the bodily 
structure of these creatures there has been 
given a mind wholly different from our own, 
yet it has been most nicely adapted to its ma- 
terial abode, and to the corporeal tools where- 
with it works; so that while a new variety 
strikes us in the infinite resources of creative 
skill, our admiration is still raised as before by 
the manifestation of contrivance and of ex- 
pertness which every where speaks the govern- 
ing power, the directing skill, the plastic hand. 
Nor is there upon any of these hypotheses room 
for doubting the identity of the Great Artificer 
of nature. The same peculiarity every where 
is seen to mark the whole workmanship. All 
comes from a supreme intelligence ; that intel- 
ligence, though variously diversified, preserves 
its characteristic features, and ever shines 
another and the same.” 








Bremner’s Excursions in Russia, &e. 

[Second notice.]} 
Tuts work will be in the hand of the majority 
of readers throughout the empire, and, not im- 
probably, throughout Europe also. We have 
undoubtedly some, and very excellent, accounts 
of Petersburg already, but the observations of 
Mr. Bremner are in themselves so interesting, 
and in general so accurate, while the inform- 
ation they convey is upon subjects so import- 
ant to the present and future position of Eng- 
land, that the slightest details of his book 
will be perused with avidity. The personal 
character of the Emperor Nicholas has never 
before been so fully laid open to the public, 
and the elaborate views of the Russian army 
and navy—points of such vivid inquiry at 
the moment — are given with a scrupulous 
care and fulness of detail, to which we are 
surprised to think any stranger, however acute 
and laborious, could have arrived in so short a 
time. 

We donot intermeddle with politics certainly ; 
but while such matters are on the tapis, we 
are induced to subscribe our quota of inform- 
ation in the shape of extracts. 

We must premise, however, that the short 
period of Mr. Bremner’s stay in Russia, and the 





difficulty of procuring intelligence upon various 
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matters, upon which he himself so strongly re. 
marks, seem to have led him at times into 
error, especially in his political views. 

Assam and its tea produce have recently 
occupied the public attention. In Russia they 
are supplied with an admirable article. 

*¢ The Russians are the most inveterate tea- 
drinkers out of China; and with such excellent 
tea as they have, the passion is quite excusable. 
Tea in Russia and tea in England are as 
different as peppermint-water and senna. 
With us it is a dull, flavourless dose; in 
Russia it is a fresh, invigorating draught. 
They account for the difference by stating that, 
as the sea-air injures tea, we get only the 
leaves, but none of the aroma of the plant, 
which left Canton; while they, on the other 
hand, receiving all their tea over-land, have it 
just as good as when it left the celestial empire. 
Be the cause what it may, there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that tea in Russia is infinitely 
superior to any ever found in other parts of 
Europe. Englishmen are taken by surprise 
on tasting it; even those who never cared for 
tea before, drink on dusing the whole of their 
stay in Russia. Like every thing else here, 
however, it is very expensive: the cheapest we 
saw even at Nishnei-Novgorod, which is the 
greatest mart in the empire, cost from 11 to 12 
roubles (about 10 shillings) a pound ; and when 
a bearded Russian wants to give a feast, he 
will pay as high as 50 roubles (2/.) for a pound 
of some high-flavoured kind of bohea. The 
difference between these and English prices, 
arises from the same cause as the difference in 
the quality—the long land-carriage, which is 
tedious and very expensive, through regions 
where there are neither roads nor resting-places. 
It should be stated, however, that, in travelling 
especially, no price will be thonght too high for 
this, the only comfort of the wanderer in 
Russia. It banishes many a headach, and 
cheers under all the annoyances of a country 
which, by universal consent, is the most trouble- 
some and fatiguing to travel in that can be visited. 
Tea may always be had at the inns in large 
towns, but being too dear an article for most of 
the country post-houses, every body should 
carry a stock for himself : we once paid 6s. 8d. 
for the tea necessary to make breakfast for 
four; but such a charge is rare. The Russian 
seldom eats with his tea; he never adds cream 
to it like the English; nor does he disgust 
people by making tea-drinking an excuse for 
tippling, like the Germans, who half fill their 
cup with brandy when they can get it. The 
only thing the Muscovite mingles with his tea 
is sugar, and sometimes a thin slice of lemon ; 
and these being duly added, he sips the brown 
draught, not from a cup, but from a common 
drinking-glass, slowly and seriously, with all 
the solemnity of a libation.” 

Of the Emperor the account is well worthy of 
attention. Mr. B. says:— 

“ Before proceeding to state some facts illus- 
trative of the character and policy of the 
Emperor Nicholas, it is but fair to confess that, 
like most of our countrymen, we repaired to 
his dominions with strong prejudices against 
him. All the accounts of his character current 
in other parts of Europe, are so universally un- 
favourable, that we regarded him as a cruel, 
relentless tyrant, with few redeeming qualities 
of any kind; and this, probably, is the idea 
entertained of him by ninety-nine out of every 
hundred foreigners who ever heard his name. 
Truth, however, compels us to avow that we 
found reason to modify our opinions concerning 
him. We will not acquit him from the charge 





of tyranny, but are now inclined to believe thar 
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he is a tyrant from circumstances more than 
from disposition. He is the slave of a vicious 
system—tied to a course from which, as yet, he 
has not been able to break loose. The worst 
excesses he has been guilty of arise from an 
ungovernable temper, which, by nature suffi- 
ciently strong, has been further strengthened 
to such a degree by the long exercise of un- 
checked, uncontrolled authority, that now it 
often bursts out in the most fatal ebullitions. 
His defenders assert, however, that when the 
passing madness has subsided, he is the first to 
regret, and, if possible, to atone for what has 
been done. They will not allow that the stern, 
we might say the cruel system of discipline, 
which prevails in the fleet and the army, and 
extends to officers as well as privates, can with 
justice be attributed to him ; for it is not of his 
creating, but has been handed down from the 
time when Russian officers were really as 
barbarousas Russian privates; and he continues 
it, because, from his military education, he 
believes it to be the best. In fine, those who 
know him most intimately assert, that, how- 
ever violent he may be under the fits of passion 
alluded to, he is not tyrannical on system, or 
from innate fierceness of disposition. * * 

‘““What is aimed at in these pages, is 
simply to communicate a few facts illustrative 
of the character of the man on whom the eyes 
of all Europe are at this moment fixed,— on 
whom the peace and welfare of the world are 
more dependent than they ever before were ona 
single individual, at any period in the long 
history of human society. The Emperor of 
Russia has but to say the word, and the flames 
of war shall burn more universally than they 
have ever done even in our warlike day—in 
Europe, in Asia, in America—wherevet there 
is a right to acquire, or a heart to defend. In 
all parts of the earth, the elements of discord 
are lying prepared, with a profusion only too 
unsparing and toe ominous ; nothing is wanting 
but the reckless hand to place the torch to the 
pile, and in one short month the blaze shall be 
as wide and as fierce as the fellest enemy of 
our race could desire.  * - - 

*¢ There is nothing either in the attainments 
or measures of the tzar, to justify his admirers 
in holding him up as a man of extraordinary, 
nay, almost superhuman talent. That he 
possesses restless activity of mind and body— 
and in a degree which in a monarch may be 
not unnaturally mistaken for genius—no one 
will deny; but we have never discovered in 
him any other qualities that entitle him to be 
considered as much above the ordinary average 
of human character, and certainly none that 
can entitle him to be pronounced, as he has 
sometimes been, the greatest genius, the master 
spirit, of our age. His most prominent qua- 
lities, we should say, are decision and firmness; 
quickness in devising expedients to meet the 
unforeseen emergencies of the moment, and 
steadiness in enforcing them. Next to these 
is the excess of his passion for reducing every 
thing to military uniformity. This propensity 
degenerates almost to a weakness: it is his 
great aim to give the whole empire the appear- 
ance of an encampment. This passion is so 
well known, that the very children in the 
streets are made to affect the air military, 
strutting about in a white cap with red band, 
a Vempereur. On entering a school, the boys 
and girls rise in files, to salute you after the 
military fashion, and march out as if wheeling 
to the sound of fife and drum. In the very 
prisons a dash of the corporal’s discipline is 
visible; and, even in the hospitals, you would 
say the old nurses ape the imperial guard. 


The emperor’s private habits and general style 
of living are extremely simple ; and the delight 
which he takes in the society of his children is 
boundless. Those who have seen the imperial 
family in their private moments, when free 
from the constraint of pomp and ceremony to 
which princes are slaves before the world, 
speak of them in terms of rapture. An Eng- 
lish gentleman who was honoured with many 
opportunities of entering the august circle, says, 
that more happiness, more affection, more sim- 
plicity, it would be impossible to conceive. 
The unconstrained and innocent amusements 
of their evenings, contrasted delightfully with 
the notions usually formed of imperial family 
scenes. In short, from all that he beheld, it 
appeared that a kinder husband or a better fa- 
ther than Nicholas does not exist. ‘The em- 
peror, too quick not to perceive what was 
passing in the mind of his guest as he mused 
on the scene before him, said one evening, 
stamping his foot and grinding his teeth, as 
the unpleasant thought rose to his mind, ‘ I 
know that Iam unpopular in England. They 
hate me, because they think me a tyrant; but 
if they knew me, they would not call me so. 
They should see me in the bosom of my fa- 
mily!’ The way in which the imperial family 
live at some of the country palaces, is also ex- 
tremely unostentatious; as may appear from 
the following anecdote :— A stranger, who was 
rambling on the shores of the bay near Pe- 
terhof, entered the grounds of what he took to 
be the villa of some nobleman employed in the 
neighbouring palace. Meeting with no ob- 
struction in the beautiful walks, he explored 
them in every direction, and was at last pro- 
ceeding to get round to the other side of the 
mansion, to a position where he expected to 
enjoy an extensive sea-view. In order to effect 
his object, it was necessary to come nearer the 
windows than he had intended. At one of 
them, which was open, with a rich flower-plot 
before it, sat a lady dressed in the simplest 
white, and holding in her hand a book, which 
fortunately engrossed her attention so deeply, 
that he was able to withdraw without disturb- 
ing her. Until he came on the sentinel, whom 
he had not previously seen, he never suspected 
that the lady on whom he had been allowed to 
intrude, and whom he had seen surrounded 
with as little pomp as a private gentlewoman, 
was none else than the empress herself. In 
person the emperor is tall and well made. Few 
men of his height (six feet two inches) display 
such grace and freedom of carriage. In fact, 
his appearance is so superior, that many have 
bestowed upon him the wide and not easily 
disputed compliment of being ‘ the handsomest 
man in Europe.’ Being one of the best horse- 
men of the time, he is never seen to more ad- 
vantage than when mounted on his favourite 
steed. Accustomed to command, and to see 
his commands obeyed with crouching submis- 
sion, he has acquired the air and mien of ma- 
jesty more completely than any sovereign of the 
age. His eye has a singular power : its fierce 
glance can awe the turbulent, and, it is said, 
has disarmed the assassin. His manners, how- 
ever, are far from those of the despot; nothing 
can be more winning than his attentions, where 
he wishes to please. No man ever seemed to 
possess more strongly the power of removing, 
from those who have access to him, the pre- 
judices which may have been previously enter- 
tained against him. ‘The Russians, it is said, 
see little of his fascinating powers; towards 
them he dare not be familiar without exciting 
jealousies which would be fatal to the empire. 
It is on strangers, passing visitors, that he 





lavishes his amiability, for with them it can be 
done without danger, and he is too anxious to 
stand well with the rest of Europe to allow a 
foreigner to leave him under an unfavourable 
impression. Never was even imperial flattery 
more successful in attaining its aim: the rap. 
tures with which his condescension, his frank. 
ness, his courtesy, are spoken of by all who 
come near him, would indicate that it is not 
merely the emperor but the man who tri. 
umphs. * 55 : 

‘“* With the common soldiers he is highly 
popular; but it is, above all, among the mooziks, 
the good-hearted fellows with the beards and 
sheepskins; in other words, it is by the great 
body of the people that he is most beloved. 
He never appears in public without being 
greeted by rapturous welcome as soon as he is 
discovered: until our own fair queen ascended 
the throne, there was no sovereign in Europe 
whose appearance was hailed with such joy by 
the people. Individual cases of oppression are 
overlooked in his general kindness. His anx. 
iety to find out, and generosity in rewarding, 
humble merit, go far in reconciling the poor to 
his political measures. He is also kind and 
familiar with them on all public occasions: at 
the great summer fé¢e of Peterhof, where thou- 
sands of the people are assembled, he dances 
and capers amongst them, as merry and free as 
any goat of them all. ” ” . 

** His health is of the most robust kind; 
being, doubtless, greatly aided by the activity 
of his habits. He thinks nothing of accom- 
plishing in a couple of weeks a journey which 
ordinary people would take months to perform. 
Indeed, generally, among Russians, distance is 
never taken into calculation when there is 
question of travelling. In setting out on a 
five-hundred miles’ excursion, therefore, as if it 
were but a drive to dinner, the emperor is but 
doing what most of his subjects would do. 
The people of St. Petersburg always know 
when he is in the capital, by looking whether 
the flag be flying on the palace or not; it is 
hoisted only when the emperor is there. Some 
mornings, when it has unexpectedly disap. 
peared, they will be told that he is already 
many hundred miles away, having started in 
the night in consequence of some sudden intel- 
ligence. After the reviews of Kalisch, he 
posted off through Silesia and Bohemia, and 
was in the chambers of the imperial family at 
Vienna before a courier could have arrived to 
announce his visit. About the time we were 
leaving Russia, he accomplished a tour to Mos- 
cow and Nishnei-Novgorod; then, after vi- 
siting Kasan and many of the eastern pro- 
vinces, came to Little Russia, holding reviews 
and levees at a great many places by the way; 
yet he was back again in the capital, from this 
three or four thousand mile survey, within @ 
few weeks. He is the only Russian emperor 
whose travelling habits ever corresponded with 
the extent of his dominions: he drives literally 
ventre & terre, and seldom fails to accomplish 
twelve miles an hour, even on the unmade roads 
of the south. His path is generally marked by 
dead horses. On these occasions he never en- 
cumbers himself with retinue or escort : his own 
light droschky, with six horses, and a similar 
vehicle following with an aide-de-camp, ready 
to be sent off right or left, constitute the whole 
of the imperial train. Fur such an impetuous 
traveller, railroads are the only suitable paths. 
He has, accordingly, already got one formed 
between St. Petersburg and Tzarkoie-Celo 
(opened since we left Russia), and talks of con- 
tinuing it all the way to Moscow. There being 





already, however, a beautiful macadamised road 
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on this long line, it is not likely that he will 
actually attempt a railroad also; but it is highly 
probable that the first roads which will ever be 
established in the other parts of the empire, 
especially to the south and east of Moscow, 
where there are now no roads worthy of the 
name, will be railways, for which the level 
nature of the country makes it highly suitable. 
Russia sometimes gains by being behind her 
neighbours. She has waited long for roads; 
but may now, at once, get the very best. Not- 
withstanding the parade made in Germany and 
France about railroads, there have been greater 
wonders than that Russia, though she talks less 
ahout it, may still get before them in the march 
ofiron. 'Theemperor’s habits in travelling, as, 
indeed, at all times, are extremely simple. He 
eats but little, and always of the plainest. The 
bed carried with liim on these occasions is far 
from being too luxurious. It is similar to those 
seen in his bedrooms in the palaces, consisting 
simply of a hard mattress, on a light iron frame, 
exceedingly narrow. He carried the same kind 
of bed all through England. Though suffici- 
ently small and uninviting, it is not quite so 
uncomfortable as the short fir-wood crib of his 
good father-in-law, the King of Prussia. * * 

“The emperor's personal interference in 
almost every kind of business, though in gene- 
ral productive of good, occasionally does harm : 
it paralyses those who act under him. When 
any sudden emergency arises, 
how far to go. ” 

“He is sv apt to be carried away by passion 
in debate, that words often entirely fail him. 


they never know 
* * 





He has a way, however, of filling up the pause: 


near the place where he lies interred, in the 
government of Voronesh: a talk went forth of 
the sick being cured, the lame restored, merely 
by visiting the favoured spot. All this, in due 
course, came to the ear of the emperor, who 
forthwith canonised him: and now, to the great 
edification of the ignorant, his bones are per- 
forming miracles every day among the thousands 
who are flocking tothe shrine * * * 

“ In nothing is the vigilance of the emperor’s 
police more actively displayed, than in its seve- 
rity in all that concerns the press. Books, and 
publications of every kind, are under the strict- 
est censorship. Nota line can be printed, not 
even the prices of tallow and sugar, without the 
permission of government. As to any thing 
like free discussion in the newspapers, it is out 
of the question in a country where, as already 
mentioned, few newspapers are allowed except 
the official organs of the ministry. In regard 
to the admission of foreign journals, however, 
there is more liberality than we were prepared 
for. All the German newspapers of any repute 
are to be seen at the clubs. * i ™ 

*¢ The only French newspaper which we met 
with was the ‘Journal des Débats;’ and the 
only English one permitted in public places is 
the ‘ Morning Post.’ ° * 

“ Knowing that the stage is also under a 
strict censorship, we were not a little surprised 
to see a piece performed, which, though we 
could not understand the dialogue, was evi- 
dently very severe on the malpractices of some 
government functionaries. It is calied the 
* Reviser,’ and is meant as a satire on the prac- 
tice of taking bribes, which is so prevalent 


in an interview with the French ambassador, | among Russian functionaries. A young spend- 
the discussion became so warm that his majesty, | thrift, reduced to his last sixpence, is mistaken in 
chafed by opposition, at last, in the agony of|a provincial town, to which he had removed, 


unwilling words, summed up his arguments | 
very intelligibly, by striking his hand with | 
great violence on the table—a most impressive | 
figure of speech. On another occasion, when 
hard pressed for a good argument, he rushed to 
the window, threw it open, and, pointing signi- 
ficantly to some regiments exercising below, 
clenched his reasoning with the words, ‘ Voila 
ma garde ; ce n'est que la vingti¢me partie de 
mon armée!’ The emperor knew well that, 
after all, force is the best ultima ratio of kings. 
Though not an enemy to literature nor to lite- 
rary men, he is not distinguished by any 
particular taste for letters. His attainments, 
however, in all useful branches of knowledge— 
history, science, languages—are highly respect- 
able. The only one of the imperial family 
spoken of as being at all literary, is the Grand- 
duke Michael, who is said to have written some 
able remarks, chiefly political, suggested by a 
visit to Naples many years since. So far as can 
be judged by mere outward acts, the emperor’s 
Tespect for religion is very great. His devout- 
ness while in church is extreme. Some say his 
part is here overacted ; for there is no end to 
the bowings and salutations between him and 
the officiating clergy when the service is over. 
No saint’s day, or formality of the church, is 
ever neglected by him; and in travelling, he 
never passes a steeple without crossing himself 
as devoutly as the yemtchik who drives him. 
The fervour of his superstition, if not of his de- 
Votion, is well shewn by a recent act, which is 
spoken of with great applause by the priests. 
He has added a new saint to the calendar. It 
appears that some holy man who lived a hun- 
dred years ago, had left this earth in all the 
odour of sanctity, but amid the more exciting 
subjects which occupied men’s minds at that 
‘time, his fame was soon forgotten. Lately, 
however, wonderful things had been performed 





for the important personage sent down to revise 
the accounts of tax-collectors, government con- 
tractors, &c. No sooner has this misapprehen- 
sion become general, than his prospects are com- 
pletely changed. Wealth, in the shape of 
bribes, pours in upon him so fast, that he 
knows not how to dispose of it. One person 
offers him a hundred pounds to let his books 
pass unexamined. Another brings double the 
sum, to purchase his silence about an acknow- 
ledged deficit. A third great man puts his 
castles and horses at his disposal, and a fourth 
gives him his choice of his daughters in mar. 
riage, with the promise of a rich dowry to in- 
crease the charms of the favoured fair. In 
short, all goes so prosperously, that our hopeful 
youth, from being the most despairing, begins 
to be the most arrogant of men. Yet such 
things, it appears, are too common in Russia 
not to be understood and relished by the poor 
taxpayers, at whose expense all this is done. 
Now all this freedom on the part of a dramatist, 
surprised us greatly in a country where we did 
not expect to hear the smallest allusion on the 
stage, at least in the way of censure, to any 
thing connected with government; but the 
mystery was solved, when we were assured that, 
numerous and powerful though they be, the 
class alluded to in this piece had not been able 
to procure its suppression, for the very good 
reason that it had found favour in the eyes of 
the emperor, who comes to laugh at it as often 
as any grumbling liberal in all St. Petersburg. 
He patronises it because it aids him in a part of 
his policy, which will be discussed after we have 
offered a few remarks on the influence which 
the example of the court exercises on the nobles 
of the empiré.”’ 
Here, for the present, we must stop. 


Our Wild Flowers familiarly Described and 
Illustrated. By Louisa Anne Twamley, 
author of the “ Romance of Nature,” “ Flora’s 
Gems,” &c. The Plates engraved after the 
Author’s Drawings. 12mo. pp. 312. Lon. 
don, 1839. Tilt. 

Tuts is a singularly beautiful volume, both for 

illustrations, prose, and poetry, and whimsically 

graceful. We take the following as senti- 
mental :— 
“ The Daffodil. 
1 wandered lonaiy, as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stre*ched, in never-ending line, 
Along che margin of the bay ; 
Ten thous: nd saw I at a glance, 
Tossing thc ir heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves \seside them danced, but they 
Outdi i .ne sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a joyful company. 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought. 
For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffudils.” 


The following is of a livelier cast :— 


** Pride and the Poppies ; their Grandeur and Fail, 
* We little red-caps are among the corn, 
Merrily dancing at early morn, 
We know that the farmer hates to see 
Our saucy red faces— but here are we ! 


We pay no price for our summer coats, 

Like those slavish creatures, barley and oats ; 
We don’t choose to be ground and eat 

Like our heavy-head neighbour, Gaffer Wheat. 
Who dare thrash us, we should like to know! 
Grind us, and bag us, and use us so! 

Let meaner and shabbier things than we 

So stupidly bend to utility !’ 

So said little Red-cap, and all the rout 

Of the Poppy-clan set up a mighty shout ! 
Mighty for them, but if you had heard 

You had thought it the cry of a tiny bird. 


So the Poppy-folk flaunted it over the field ; 

In pride of grandeur they nodded and reeled ; 
And shook out their jackets, till nought was seen 
But a wide, wide shimmer of scarlet and green. 


The Blue-bottle sat on her downy stalk, 
my 4 smiling at all their talk. 

‘The Marigold still spread her rays to the sun, 
And the purple Vetch climbed up to peep at the fun. 
o * . * ° * 

The sun went down, and rose bright on the morrow, 

To some bringing joy, and to others e’en sorrow, 

But blithe was the rich rosy farmer that morn 
When he went with his reapers among the corn, 
Forth went they betimes, a right merry band, 
The sickles were glancing in each strong hand, 
And the wealthy farmer came trotting along, 
On his stiff little pony, ’mid whistle and song. 
He trotted along, and he cracked his joke, 

And chatted and laughed with the harvest -folk ; 
For the weather was settled, barometers high, 
And heavy crops gladden’d his practised eye. 

* We'll cut this barley to-day,’ quoth he, 

As he tied his white pony under a tree ; 

« Next the upland wheat, and then the oats.” 
How the Poppies shook in their scarlet coats! 
Ay, shook with laughter, not fear, for they 
Never dreamed they too should be swept away ; 
And their laughter was spite, to think that all 
Their ‘ useful’ neighbours were doomed to fall. 


They swelled and bustled with such an air, 

The corn-fields quite in commotion were, 

And the farmer cried, glancing across the grain, 

* How those rascally weeds have come up again!’ 
‘Ha! ‘ha!’ laughed the Red-caps, ‘Ha! ha! what a fuss 
Must the poor weeds be in! how they're envying us!’ 
But their mirth was cut short by the sturdy strokes 
‘They speedily met from the harvest-folks. 

And when low on the earth each stem was laid, 

And the round moon looked on the havoc made, 

A Blue-bottle propped herself half erect, 

And made a short speech—to this effect. 

« My dying kins-flowers, and fainting friends, 

The same dire fate alike attends 

Those who in scarlet or blue are dressed, 





Then how silly the pride that so late possessed 
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Our friends the Redcaps! how low lie, 
Who were lately so pert, and vain, and high! 
They sneered at us and our plain array ; 

Are we now a whit more humbled than they ? 
They neighbours:—the goodly corn 
Was the butt of their merriment eve and morn, 
They lived on its land, from its bounty fed, 
But a word of thanks they never have said. 
And which is the worthiest now, I pray? 

Have ye not learned enough to-day? 

Is not the corn sheafed up with care, 

And are not the Poppies left dying there? 


‘The corn will be carried and garnered up 
‘To gladden man’s heart both with loaf and cup; 
And some of the seed the land now — 
Will be brought again to its native fields, 


And grow and — and wave next year 
As richly as this ath ripened here; 

And we poor weeds, tho needed not, 
Perchance may spring on this very spot. 


But let us be thankful and humble too, 
Not proud and vain of a gaudy hue; 


Ever remembering, though meanly drest, 


That usefulness is of all gifts the best.’” 
The Romance of the Harem. By Miss Pardoe, 
author of ** The City of the Sultan,” “ The 
River and the Desart,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Colburn. 
Miss ParpoE assures us that these are tales 
either truly Turkish, or on the true Turkish 
model. They are not like some we have seen ; 
but if the plentiful use of Turkish words, 
‘“* Ne oldou,” ‘* Mashallah,” ‘* Khosh geldin,”’ 
**Khoja,” ‘* Taib,” “ Bashastun,” ‘ Ajaib,” 
** Alhemdallelah,” ‘* Ne istersiniz,” ‘ Inshal- 
lah,” “Ne apalum,” “ Yavash,” Hai hai,” 
* Chok chay,” &c. &c. &c., mixed with English 
dialogue, make Turkey patter and character, 
we have surely enough to satisfy the Grand 
Seignior himself. The stories themselves are 
not without interest, though occasionally ra- 
ther wiredrawn ; and we give the conclusion 
of one of the best, “* The last Janissary,” as 
a sample of the whole. 

‘“* The eyes of Yusuf did not close in sleep 
during that long, long night: but he lay upon 
his rude cushions, buried in sweet and retro- 
spective thought. All the proudest days of his 
strong youth passed in array before him, and 
he remembered the high aspirings and am- 
bitious hopes with which he had been used to 
colour his existence. Hastily he reviewed the 
hour which prostrated his fortunes—he could 
not bear the memory—and with a smile, min- 
gled with a tear which would not be suppressed, 
the picture terminated with the fair creature 
who was pillowed on his bosom — the victim of 
her holy and earnest love! The morning 
dawned at length—the blessed day was come 
which was to restore to the heart and arms of 
Yusuf the friend of his manhood; and the 
hour was yet early at which the aged Fatma 
started on her anxious expedition. She tarried 
long—or it seemed long to the weary watcher 
whom she had left: but when she came, the 
tale she had to tell repaid him for all his suf- 
fering. Kindly and courteously had the Bey 
received her; again she had eaten of his pillauf, 
and drank of his cups; he had listened to all 
the story of Yusuf’s sufferings, and vowed on 
the Koran to terminate them. Already had he 
asked a boon of the sultan, who had smiled 
upon his suit: and Fatma felt that the boon 
. could be no other than the pardon of his friend. 
Affairs of state detained him; but, his duty 
done, he would hasten to the presence of the 
captive, soon to be so no longer; and mean- 
while a slave had followed the footsteps of the 
old woman, and then returned to his master, 
to serve him as his guide. Again and again 
did the happy Fatma tell her tale; and the 








theme was still unchanged when a heavy stroke 
on the door of the house sunamoned her to re- 


ing a shawl from the sofa, and folding it about 
her face, she descended to draw the bolt. There 
was the silence of a moment: and the heart of 
Yusuf beat high as he sprang from the floor to 
meet his friend ; ‘ He is here, Sairyn; janum— 
my soul, he is here!’ he exclaimed, with a 
burst of his former joyousness—but his trans- 
port was short-lived. A piercing shriek rang 
from below—it was the voice of Fatma; and in 
another moment the tramp of many feet sounded 
upon the stairs! In an instant the yataghan 
of Yusuf was in his hand, and he stood glaring 
like aroused tiger, in the direction of the sound. 
‘ Too late!’ he shouted in his despair: ‘ Oh, 
that you had not tarried, my friend! my 
friend! Had you speeded, you might yet have 
saved me!’ But as the agonised cry escaped 
from the lips of the doomed man, the generous 
dream was at an end; for, on the threshold of 
the chamber stood Tasin Bey, surrounded by a 
band of armed attendants. For a moment the 
arch.traitor paused, in doubt that the wretched 
object before him could indeed be Yusuf Aga! 
For a moment he remained paralysed with 
horror as he gazed upon the gaunt and haggard 
wretch, who, with elf-locks hanging matted 
upon his shoulders, and a tangled and loath. 
some beard depending to his girdle, his cheeks 
sunk and hollow, and his eyes bright with a 
fierce and blinding light, met him midway of 
the apartment; his weapon raised over his 
head, and his blue and livid lips parted above 
his fast-clenched teeth! Ere he had recovered 
his horror, Yusuf struck. With a yell like 
that of a hunted savage, his weapon was buried 
to the hilt in the heart of one of the party who 
had advanced a step in front his comrades; and 
it seemed as though the blow had loosed the 
spell which had bound the senses of their 
leader; for ere the desperate Aga could with- 
draw his weapon, the bey had pronounced the 
fatal word, and instantly a score of his followers 
rushed upon their victim. But the soul of 
Yusuf appeared to have called back its strength 
in his last moment of trial, and he struggled 
like ademoniac. Suddenly there was a fright- 
ful gushing groan—a heavy fall—and he lay 
senseless at the feet of his persecutors! Yet 
no steel had touched —no cord had polluted 
him—he lay bathed in blood, but it had gushed 
from his mouth and nostrils! Nature, so long 
neglected, had been overtaxed in this hour of 
passion, and he had burst an artery. When 
they raised him up, he was beyond their power. 
Allah, in his own good time, had taken to him- 
self the last of the Janissaries !” 

A Collection of National English Airs, consist- 
ing of Ancient Song, Ballad, and Dance 
Tunes, interspersed with Remarks and Anec- 
dote, and preceded by an Essay on English 
Minstrelsy. The Airs harmonised for the 
Piano-forte, by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc., G. A. 
Macfarren, and J. Augustine Wade. LEdit- 
ed by W. Chappell. Part I. 4to. pp. 60. 
London, 1838. Chappell; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

THE Scottish music occupied us so largely in 
our last, that we could not bestow even the few 
words we proposed upon these English airs, 
which we hail with pleasure, as a reproduction 
of some very fine, very old, and far too much 
forgotten melodies. ‘* That the people of Eng- 
land (say the editors) have in all ages delighted 
in secular or social music, can be proved by a 
thousand testimonies. The scalds and minstrels 
were held in great repute for many ages, and 
it is but fair to infer that the reverence shewn 
to them arose from the love and esteem in which 











ceive the expected guest; and, hastily snatch- 


\invasion of this island, found three orders o 
| priesthood established here from a period long 
anterior. The first and most influential were 
| the Druids ; the second, the Bards, whose busi. 
|ness it was to celebrate the praises of their 
| heroes in verses and songs, which they composed 
,and sang to their harps ; and the third were the 
| Eubates, or those who applied themselves to the 
|study of philosophy. The northern annals 
abound with pompous accounts of the honours 
conferred on music by princes who were them. 
selves proficients in the art; for music had 
become a regal accomplishment, as we find by 
all the ancient metrical romances and heroic 
narrations—and to sing to the harp was neces- 
sary to a perfect prince, and complete hero !” 

Peowkare it is said : 

“ Tt has been too much the fashion with us, 
to pay little attention to our own tunes; and 
the last importation has been generally the best 
received ; so that want of encouragement has 
been justly complained of by our native* musi- 
cians in all ages, and not less so at the very time 
when we might have challenged competition 
with any other nation in Europe. Even the 
materials of the present work are in some degree 
drawn from foreign sources, and in particular 
fram two collections of English airs, the one 
printed at Haerlem,t in 1626, and the other at 
Amsterdam,t in 1634, in which are to be found 
several melodies, acquiring additional interest 
from being mentioned by Shakspere, by Izaak 
Walton, &c., and might have been sought for in 
vain at home. The existence, however, of two 
such collections a century before any published 
collection of Irish or Scotch, is a proof that, 
though lightly esteemed by ourselves, English 
airs must then have been held in considerable 
estimation abroad ; and as public attention has 
been gradually turning to the old English 
ballad, since Dr. Percy first led the way,—as 
madrigals have been recently revived, and 
jheard with pleasure, and even the national 
country-dance has been again introduced at 
court,—it is hoped that the present moment 
may prove auspicious for a publication of this 
description ; more especially since the indiffer- 
ence with which the pursuit has been generally 
regarded, has caused a difficulty in procuring 
the necessary works of reference, which would 
only become greater by further delay.” 

The following extracts are also interesting :— 

*¢ In the year 1338, when Adam de Orleton, 
bishop of Winchester, visited his cathedral 
priory of St. Swithin in that city, a minstrel 
named Herbert was introduced, who sung the 
song of Colbrond, a Danish giant, and the tale 
of Queen Emma delivered from the plough- 
shares (or trial by fire), in the hall of the prior 
Alexander de Herriard. The fondness of the 
English (even the most illiterate) to hear tales 
and rhymes, is much dwelt upon by Rob. de 
Bruune, in 1330. All rhymes were then sung 
to the harp: even Troilus and Cresseide, though 
almost as long as the Zneid, was to be ‘ redde, 
or else songe.’ It may not be amiss w remark 
here, that no poets of any other country have 
made such frequent and enthusiastic mention of 
minstrelsy asthe English. There is not an old 
poem but abounds with the praises of music. 
Allour old poets, and Chaucer particularly, seem 

ase w highly eulogised by Milton), 
by Mathew Lacke, anther ba fmy in “ Macbeth,” 
and numberless others. Lawes set to music the initial 
words of a catalogue of books, and, passing them off as a 
song newly imported, ridiculed the success with which it 
was received by the public.” . 

+ «© Neder-Landtsche Gedenck-clank door Adrianum 
Valerium.’ The words are all Dutch, but the tunes are 
acknowledged by the title * Engelsche Stemmen. 


I *** Friesche Lust-hof, door Jan Jansz, Starter.’ In 
this collection the words "are also Dutch, but the tunes 











their art was held. The Romans, on their first 
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to have received great pleasure from the music of 
their time, whatever it was; and never lose an 
opportunity of describing its beauties and 
effects. In Adam Davy (or Davie), a poet in 
the time of Edward II., we find the following 
lines s— 
* Mery is the blast of the stynoure, 
Mery is the touching of the harpoure.’ 
It is worthy of remark, that in his poem of 
‘The Life of Alexander,’ occurs the well- 
known rhyme, and which, Warton says, ° is 
perhaps the true reading:’— 
* Mery swithe it is in halle, 
When the berdes waveth all.’ 
And in another place we have :— 


* Mery it is in halle to here the harpe; 
The mynstrelles synge, the jogelours carpe.’ 


orderly pointed to his proper tune, with new 
additions of certain Songs to verie late devised 
| Notes, not commonly knowen, nor used here- 
tofore, by Clement Robinson and divers others. 
| At London, printed by Richard Ihones: dwell- 
jing at the Signe of the Rose and Crowne, near 
| Holburne Bridge, 1584.” 

| Of No. XIX. we have the following account, 
| which may serve as an example of the rest, 
| amounting to sixty in all :— 

‘From our Base Invaders. A sort of Hymn, 
| which appears to have been written at the time 
|of the threatened invasion of the Spanish Ar- 
|mada, and is here given from a manuscript in 
the possession of —~ Pearsall, Esq., bearing the 
|date of 1588. The mixture of devotion and 
| defiance in the words forms a curious sample of 


In the celebrated poem called the ‘ Vision of | the spirit of the times. 


Pierce Plowman, by Robert Longlande, a, 
secular priest, and a fellow of Oriel College in' 
Oxford, about 1350, we find the following re-| 


proachful and eccentric lines against some who 
were ignorant of the minstrel art :— 
* They can (know) no more minstrelsy ne musyke men 


‘Than Mundie the milner, of muita fecit Deus !’ 
And further on the following lines :— 

‘ Than* was I as fayne,t} as foule! of fayr morow, 

And glader then§ the gleman|j that gold hath to gyfte.’” 

* * * - 

“ Tt will not perhaps be deemed impertinent 
to observe, that about this period the minstrels 
were often more amply paid than the clergy. 
In this age, as in more enlightened times, the 
people loved better to be pleased than instructed. 
During many of the years of Henry VI. par- 
ticularly in the year 1430, at the annual feast 
of the faternity of the Holie Crosse, at Abing- 
don, a town in Berkshire, twelve priests each 
received four pence for singing a dirge: and 
the same number of minstrels were rewarded 
each with two shillings and four pence, besides 
diet and horse-meat. Some of these minstrels 
came only from Maydenhithe, or Maidenhead, 
a town at no great distance, in the same county. 
In the year 1441, eight priests were hired from 
Coventry, to assist in celebrating a yearly obit 
in the church of the neighbouring priory of 
Maxtoke; as were six minstrels, called Mimi, 
belonging to the family of Lord Clinton, who 


lived in the adjoining Castle of Maxtoke, to| 


sing, harp, and play, in the hall of the mo- 
nastery, during the extraordinary refection al- 
lowed to the monks on that anniversary. Two 
shillings were given to the priests, and four to 
the minstrels: and the latter are said to have 
supped in camera picta, or the painted chamber 
of the convent, with the sub-prior, on which 
occasion the chamberlain furnished eight massy 
tapers of wax.” 

To the discussion of the subject of church 
music we shall only refer the reader, as, indeed, 
we must to the whole of this brief essay of 
twenty pages on the rise, progress, and decline 
of minstrel art. With regard to the tunes here 
reproduced and preserved, it is, of course, be- 
yond our power to offer any example of them : 
all we can say is, that we have been greatly 
moved and delighted by most of them. The 
association of ideas to which they give rise is of 
a very gratifying kind. In illustrating them 
we are often referred to “* A Handefull of plea- 
sant Delites, containing sundrie new Sonets 
and delectable Histories in divers kinds of 
Meeter, newly devised to the newest tunes, 
that are now in use to be sung, everie Sonet 

* « Then.” + * Cheerful.” t « Bird.” 

§ «Than, It issomewhat singular we have reversed the 
— spellings of the adverb (hen and the conjunction 
4 ‘ Harper, or minstrel.” 








* From our base invaders, 
From wicked men’s device, 
O God! arise and aid us, 
And crush our enemies. 
} Sink deep their potent navies, 
Their strengthen’d spirit break ; 
O God! arise and help us, 
For Jesus Christ, his sake. 
Though cruel Spain and Rome 
With heathen legions arm, 
O God! arise and help us, 
We will perish for our home ; 
We will not change our Credo 
For Pope, nor Book, nor Bell; 
And if the devil comes himself, 
We will drive him home to hell.’ ” 
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| Corn-Law Agitation ; its Causes and Consequences, by 
Barnett Blake. Pp. 16. (London, G. Mann, Riley, South- 
| gate, Foster, and Hextall.) A short but pithy exposition, 
ighly Conservative, and strongly anti-ministerial. The 
writer maintains that all ‘« the masses,” whether agricul- 
tural or manufacturing, would be deeply injured by a 
| repeal of the Corn Laws. 


| A Few Facts on the Corn Laws, defending the 
Agricultural Interest. By Arthur Ashpitel. 
| Pp. 27. London, 1839. Richardson. 
| ANOTHER strong statement in support of the 
agricultural population ; from which an extract 
may best speak its character. After noticing 
all the abuse and obloquy thrown on landowners 
&c., the writer says :— 

“ How stands the fact? What is the 
amount of their extortion? It is easy to 
|make assertions, but let us come to figures. 
We know nothing of the matter practically, 
except in buying a loaf. Now out of the 
money paid for that quartern loaf (about 
eleven-pence) how much does the landlord 
get? One would suppose at least three-fourths. 
A half? Four-pence? Three-pence? No! 
the abused landlord does not get a penny—no, 
nor even a half-penny—out of the value of the 
quartern loaf. I will shew by dry figures the 
stubborn fact, that if every landlord was to be 
deprived of his land to-morrow by the confis- 
cation ofa committee of public safety, or dragged 
to the guillotine by a maddened populace, and 
all rents at once extinct, and the whole land 
free, the quartern loaf could only be reduced 
one farthing and a fraction of another. Here 
are the figures. Itis easily investigated. The 
rent received by the landlords for corn land 
throughout the whole of England, averages but 
15s. per acre. This acre will produce from 3} 
to 5 quarters of corn. I have heard of 6, and 
even in some cases 8 quarters being grown, but 
this is on superior lands. However, the amounts 
I just stated are the ordinary crops, and I will call 
the average so low as only 4 quarters per acre, 
to keep within the mark. A load of wheat will 
produce 6} sacks of flour, and of course taking 
the 4 quarters we shall have 5} sacks of flour as 
the produce ofan acre—the sack of flour ought to 
make, at full weight and without adulteration, 
100 4b. loaves—and of course, by the common 
rule of three, you will find that 520 loaves 
are the produce ofanacre. The landlord finds 








ee 
the acre of ground on which these are grown, 
and receives lis. for it; this you will find is 
only a farthing and about a half-farthing for 
each loaf. And these are the extortioners, these 
are the grasping men who squeeze the tenant to 
the last shilling, and grind the poor till the 

whole country cries for vengeance! * * 
**T am not one of those who advocate one 

side, one interest alone. I have already stated 

that I think it is the duty of a good government 
to protect all classes within its power. I like 
the maxim ‘ Live, and let live.” I know that 
bread is too dear, and I will now endeavour to 
point out some of the reasons why it is so. The 
first cause is that the speculators have the mar- 
kets in their power. Menwho have not a foot 
of land, and who do not contribute a single 
energy to the production of a single loaf, get 
more, far more, than the man who finds the land 
to grow it on. i - - 

“ Tt would be useless to explain the present 

scale of corn-laws ; it is well known, that the 
duty rises as the price falls, and falls as the price 
rises—an equitable provision as it seems to me 
—for the public are preserved from the horrors 
of scarcity, and the farmer shielded from the 
ruinous effects of what political economists re- 
joice to designate ‘gluts.’ It is clear if a per- 
son buys a quantity of wheat abroad at a low 
rate, withholds it from the market till, by ma- 
neuvring, he gets up the price, the duty falls on 
taking the average, and he then can pour his 
stock into the market at a low duty and high 
price, and realise a large fortune at the expense 
of the consumer. I can illustrate this on the 
best authority—personal experience.”’ 

Manufactures and Corn-Growers. Pp. 33. 
London, 1839, Porter and Wright ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

ANOTHER pamphlet on the same side, and 

taking very large views of our condition in 

comparison with the people in continental 
nations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
gc. Part VI. London, 1839. Longman, 
and Co. 

Dr. Ure notices in this part that a very liberal 
addition of 200 pages of letterpress, and 240 
engravings, will be made to this dictionary, 
without any increase of price. For the ability 
to do this, he expresses himself obliged to a con- 
fidential arrangement with Mr. William New- 
ton, patent agent, and proprietor of the “* Lon- 
don Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Manufac- 
tures: ”” permitting him to incorporate in his 
work many interesting details and illustrative 
figures of modern patent inventions and improve- 
ments. We need not observe how useful and 
valuable such information must be. The pre-_ 
sent part contains articles on gunpowder, hat 
making, hosiery, indigo, iron, Davy’s lamp, and 
other interesting subjects. 

The Ladies’ Flower-Garden, No. 11. By Mrs. 

Loudon. London, 1839. Smith. 

More beautiful than, and equally interesting 

with, the first Number, we have here the pa- 

paveracee with many a learned name and de- 
licate blossom. The plates are charming, and 
the descriptions very interesting. 

The Prince and the Pediar ; or, the Siege of 
Bristol. By the Author of the ‘* Heiress,” 
the ‘‘ Merchant’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1839. Bentley. 

THE stirring times of the Cavaliers and Round- 

heads afford such ample scope for fiction, that 

we cannot wonder at so many novelists choosing 
that period of history for the base of their works. 

The author of the Prince and the Pedlar has 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





referred to the best authorities for the facts with discharge less energetic. These electro-chemic 


which he has interwoven the romance, and the currents affect, more or less, the magnetic 
names of Clarendon, Aikin, Benger, &c., are|needle of a multiplicator of Nobili’s, con- 


attached to explanatory notes. 


The story is | structed by that celebrated natural philosopher, 


amusing, and the interest well sustained to the which le Pére Linari has used in all his ex- 


end. Although, in truth, we could scarcely periments. 


They depend on the extent of 


hope to see the hero again after he had had a | metallic surface brought into contact with the 
*‘ sword through his body, up to the very hilt.” | body of the fish; and on the intensity of the 

However, we must not judge of the heroes of | chemical action exercised upon it by the salt 
romance as of common people ; the offspring of | water, which always remains commixed with 
the writer’s brain, they are, of course, as easily | the glutinous humour of its skin. This moist- 


made invulnerable as not; and, in the present 
instance, we meet Sir Roland at the finale with 
great satisfaction. 


ure is the more inevitable, as the animal, at the 
moment of the experiment, frequently throws 


The disguised pedlar is a| out of its gills a viscous liquid, which besprin- 


well-drawn character ; and between the history | kles almost the whole of its body. An expe- 
and the mystery of these volumes, the lovers of |riment was made by means of two disks of 
either may pass some pleasant hours in their | copper, highly polished, of about three inches 


perusal. 

The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. VIII. Mam- 
malia, by Dr. R. Hamilton, Conducted by 
Sir W. Jardine, Bart, &c. &c. Edinburgh, 
Lizars; London, Highley; Dublin, Curry 
and Co. 

ANOTHER very admirable volume added to 

this popular work. It embraces the subject of 

amphibious carnivora, and is replete with 
scientific intelligence and singular relations of 
the habits, &c. of these animals. The plates 
are absolutely superabundant, and Mr. Lizars 
has treated them with a degree of genius almost 
unknown to such subjects. The wild northern 
land and ice-scapes, with turbulent seas and 
bird-spangled skies and shores, in which he 
has placed his various seals, walruses, &c., are 
beautiful. ‘The sea-serpent isa perfect picture, 
if not a reality in natural history, and the 

kraken, why? it would make the fortune of a 

naval piece at any of our theatres. The letter- 


press also demands our very warmest praise. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ELECTRIC EEL. 

(Hood's Electric Eel (see our last) ought to have illus- 
trated this interesting subject; but we have given it as 
large a space as the curious nature of the experiments 
seemed to us to demand. } 

An Inquiry into the Electro-Chemical Proper- 
ties of the Torpedo. By le Pere Santi Li- 
nari, Professor of Physics at the Imperial 
and Royal University of Sienna.* 

(Abridged from La Bibliothéque Universelle de Genéve.) 
AmoneG the natural philosophers who have 
investigated the electrical phenomena afforded 
by the torpedo, le Pére Santi Linari holds a 
distinguished place. The “ Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle” has already published the result of his 
researches in March 1836, at the port of Tala- 
more ; and in September of the same year, at 
the port of Saint-Etienne, both situated on the 
coast of the sea of Tuscany. The author, hav- 
ing extended and completed his labours in the 
same port of Saint-Etienne, during the month 
of October 1837, has had the goodness to com- 
municate to us the results, from which we ex- 
tract what follows. 

Sect. 1. Electro-chemic currents produced in 
the body of the torpedo, by contact with orydable 
metals.—When the organ of a torpedo, after 
having been wiped in order to remove the 
moisture which covers it, is touched or pressed 
with oxydable metals, electro-chemic currents 
are produced simultaneously with the usual 
electric discharge. The intensity of these cur- 
rents is not capable of diminishing the effects 
produced by violent discharges, but it influ- 
ences the appreciation of those occasioned by a 





* When our own able investigator, Mr. Faraday, is 
p ing hi hes on the one eel we possess in this 
country, it appears to us interesting to see what has been 
done where another accurate observer enjoyed so much 
better — and obtained such important results. 








in diameter. They were pressed against the 
dried surface of a torpedo’s body ; upon which, 
independently of the discharge, and by the sole 
effect of the electro-chemic currents which 
manifested themselves in consequence of the 
contact, the needle of the galvanometer devi- 
ated from 30° to 90°, and even more ; especially 
when the pressure of the disks was accom- 
panied by slight friction. The same effects 
were obtained by two plates of any other oxyd- 
able metals ; such as brass, lead, tin, unrefined 
silver ; but it was necessary that they should 
be larger than the copper disks. On the con- 
trary, le Pére Linari could not obtain any 
deviation of the needle with points of a fork of 
good silver (of which he availed himself in 
March 1836, to draw the spark of induction 
from the torpedo) ; nor with two sheets of the 
same metal, very pure, especially when they 
had only a small surface; nor with sheets of 
gold; nor of copper gilt, although the points of 
contact were very numerous. These various 
experiments induced the author to terminate 
by two points, or two sheets, of pure platina, 
the tractors (réophores), which he used to draw 
from the torpedo the discharge, free from all 
mixture, and from the presence of electro- 
chemic currents. The needle of the galvano- 
meter remained motionless when, with these 
two plates, two respective parts whatever ofthe 
torpedo’s body were touched; or when, one of 
the plates resting on the surface, the other 
grazed the brain, touched or lightly pressed the 
nerves surrounding it, or was introduced into 
the mouth, and plunged into the cesophagus, or 
the ventricles of the animal. The result was 
the same whether the torpedo was living or 
dead, and whether its skin was dry or moist. 
Besides the instrument of which we have 
spoken, le Pére Linari employed the following 
little apparatus, in order to study the effect of 
the passage of the current of the torpedo through 
distilled water. It consisted of a glass tube, 
8 milligr. in diameter, full of the liquid, and 
closed at its two ends by a cork covered with 
Spanish wax. Each cork afforded passage to a 
platina wire, soldered in the interior of the 
tube to a plate of that metal, 26 milligr. long, 
and 5 milligr. broad. The free portions of 
the wire, which might be at pleasure brought 
together, or separated, furnished easy means 
of interrupting or re-establishing the circuit. 

Sect. 2. Measure of the intensity of the cur- 
rents of the torpedo.—To measure the intensity 
of the currents produced in the strong dis- 
charges of the torpedo, le Pere Linari made use 
of M. Becquerel’s electro-magnetic balance. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the relative 
intensity of the currents of strong and weak 
discharges, he had recourse to two of Nobili’s 
instruments,—his comparing galvanometer,and 
his verificator, a thermo-electric pile, formed 


of 25 elements, and indicating a constant] the 





difference of 36° for a difference of tem. 
perature comprised between thawing ice and 
boiling water. Of the various experiments 
made by means of these instruments we quote 
the following :— 

Experiment 1st. A voltaic element was 
plunged, for twelve seconds, into a vessel three 
inches in diameter, containing seven décimétres 
of distilled water ; the current produced caused 
the index of the balance to deviate 0°,7. Half 
the element was withdrawn from the liquid, 
which reduced the deviation to 0°,25. The 
corresponding weights necessary to re-establish 
the equilibrium were, the one 6 milligr., the 
other 2,25 milligr. For the'galvanic current, 
was then substituted that produced by the 
discharge of a torpedo, 104 inches in diameter. 
The index deviated 0°,25, as above, was brought 
back to zero by the addition of a weight of 
2,25 milligr. These experiments furnish the 
results.* 6: 2,25 ::5,35 21 

2,25 = 2,25 

whence it follows, that in comparing the inten. 
sities of galvanic currents with those of the 
torpedo, we have the result of equality in the 
one case; and 5,3: 1, or, neglecting the frac. 
tion, 5:1, in the other. Thus the current 
occasioned by the discharge of the animal was 
five times less energetic than that produced by 
the voltaic element in complete immersion. 

The professor formerly obtained different 
results from torpedoes which gave more intense 
discharges. This discrepancy may be explained 
by the fact, that, in the present instance, the 
animals were not in possession of their ordinary 
vigour. On the contrary, they were thin, and 
the state of their stomach shewed that they had 
frequently wanted food: circumstances attri- 
butable to the precocity of the wiater, which 
had frozen the waters of the gulf, and to the 
northerly and westerly winds which had agi- 
tated them. 

Experiment 2d. The current produced by a 
strong discharge from a torpedo, 9 inches in 
diameter, was made to pass through one of the 
four wires of the comparing galvanometer, and 
the index correspondent to that wire deviated 
33°. In submitting to the same proof, cur- 
rents less intense, emitted from a torpedo of 
smaller diameter, for three successive dis- 
charges, deviations of 10°, 8°, 5°, were obtain- 
ed ; the index having every time been brought 
back to zero. Now, Nobili’s tables of the inten- 
sity of currents give : 

For the deviations 333 10°; 83 5° 

Thecorresponding numbers 227,09 12,21 9,4 5,2 
Therefore, the measures of intensity of the 
currents discharged by the torpedoes experi- 
mented upon, are those expressed by the above 
numbers. Consequently, in comparing the 
first with the second, that is to say, in writ- 
ing— 227,09 : 5,2=43,7 : 1 

we have the result approximating to 44:1. 
From this it appears, that the intensity of the 
current of the first torpedo was 44 times 
greater than that of the last of the three cur- 
rents given by the second. 

Experiment 3d. A battery formed of 9 Ley- 
den jars, presenting a total surface of 94 square 
inches, caused the deviation, by several suc- 
cessive discharges, of the index of the multi- 
plicator and that of the comparing galvano- 
meter, the one from 40° to 56°, the other from 
1° to 1°,5. Small bundles of metallic points 
were used as exciters, and the discharges were 
made to pass through the cylindrical mass of 
distilled water contained in the small tube 


———— 


* We report the numbers as le Pére Linari has given 
m, 
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already mentioned.. Now, as the galvano- 
meters were placed in identical circumstances 
pending the instantaneous duration of the dis- 
charges; and, as the index denoted equal 
deviations for the slight shocks given by small 
torpedoes, or by large torpedoes enfeebled, it fol- 
lows, that although each kind of current had a 
different origin, their intensity was equal in 
the circumstances of the experiment. If then, 
continues the author, the intensity of these 
little shocks of torpedoes, either small or en- 
feebled, or an ordinary electrical discharge 
which has caused to deviate, by a single degree, 
the index of the comparing galvanometer, is 
expressed by the number 277,09 (the number 
which we have found, in the second experi- 
ment, correspond to a deviation of 33°), we 
shall have, between the intensity of the one of 
the currents and that of the other, the relation 
of 1:277,09, or an approximation to 1: 277. 
This reasoning shews that the shock given by 
the large torpedo, and which was very feeble, 
compared with that given by cube of its 
diameter, when they are full of vigour and life, 
was 277 times greater than the slight discharge 
given by the small torpedo, or by ordinary 
electricity. 

Sect. 3. Calorific properties of electrical cur- 
rents produced by the discharges of the torpedo. 
—In order to ascertain, in a sure and direct 
manner, the existence of calorific properties, in 
the currents of the torpedo, le Pére Linari 
conceived the idea of introducing into the 
circuit a horizontal thermo-electric element, 
composed of bismuth and antimony, and sol- 
dered crosswise to the bulb of a very sensible 
Leslie’s air-thermometer. The instrument was 
made on purpose, and under the eyes of the 
author, by M. Bertoni, a skilful mechanician 
attached to the university. The scale was 
divided into centigrade degrees. Thanks to 
the delicacy of this excellent thermometer, the 
Sienna professor attained the double object 
which he contemplated. First, te confirm the 
discovery made by him, in September 1836, of 
the calorific properties of the circular currents 
which issue from the upper surface of the 
torpedo’s organ ; secondly, to establish the 
existence of the same properties in the dis- 
charges which cause the currents, and direct 
them from the brain to the lower surface of the 
animal. The latter manifest themselves, when 
in order to produce the discharge, the platina 
réophore is applied to some one of the pairs of 
nerves which belong to the encephalic lobe of 
Flourens, and especially (which is more re- 
markable) to that, the ramifications of which 
are principally directed to the operculum, to 
the gills, and to the electrical organ. The ex- 
periment succeeded with a great number of 
torpedoes, with which both circles of currents 
were thus studied. The following is the series 
of effects which every discharging stroke pro- 
duced on the thermometer. The terms which 
are preceded by the signs + or — indicate the 
temperature, sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative, produced by the currents, accordingly 
as they passed from the antimony to the bis- 
muth, or to the bismuth from the antimony. 
We will adhere to this notation in all which 
remains for us to say. 

Series of temperatures given by the current, 
which circulates from the brain to the lower sur- 
Jace of the electrical organ. 

First series -- +0° 5’, +2° 0’, +1° 0’, +0° 25 
Second series —1 0 -15 —0 3. 
The highest temperature is + 2°, the lowest —1° 5’. 

Series of temperatures of currents which run 

from the back to the lower belly. 


RS First series, 
+05, +190, +1° 6, +191’, +196, +19 25 


pump water, like ordinary galvanic currents ; 
fourthly, and finally, that there is also almost 

The remarkable fish subjected to the expe-| identity in the ease with which they pass 
jriment, having been excited in a continuous | throug poy seg gg om oe net ae 
| f F ly | Rished with gum lac. To justify this view o 
manner for about four minutes, frequently the subject, the author endeavoured to produce 


| gave, one after the other, a certain number of,“ 
; : | with the currents of the torpedo the coloured 
| discharges, taking between each of them only | -ings which I, Nobili had obtained with those 


| brief instants of rest. Le Pére Linari, looking | - imil 

at this continued series of electrical jets as a' of the pile. He used an aggacnans mitt ala 
current of an uninterrupted pile, conceived the the one used by that illustrious natura 1 nad 
j idea of also comparing the temperatures indi- \losopher ; and succeeded, oy with lee 
jcated by the thermometer, of that description ,#%4 vigorous torpedoes, re wan on mg . 
| of currents, with those of continuous galvanic *™all dimensions. The coloured rings, ‘il . - 
discharges. For that purpose, and according "4 distinct prismatic colours, were va ‘ead, 
to the method previously described, he, for four | t#ined with the solution of — ye 
minutes, caused the voltaic currents to pass, | When they were produced on sell Nobiii* » 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other, | ty did not resist friction so well as Nobili's; 


through the thermo-electric element which we | Ut they adhered well to cuivre blanc, the fric. 
have mentioned. ition of the hand, or of cloth, not tarnishing 


The one gave for the maxi-|*)°" ‘ ; 

mum temperature +6°; z others, for the | their splendour. These experiments were tried 

minimum temperature ” 5°. He afterwards Several times, and always with more or less 
, success; and induce le Pére Linari to believe, 


caused to pass, under the same circumstances, | . : 
the currents of the torpedo, and obtained, for that he shall be able hereafter to obtain uni- 


the two discharges, the following series of tem. | £0'™ colours with strong and — —— 
peratures, in which every term is the sum of , Those which he used in the whole ae nd 
the effects produced on the thermometer by ¢*Periments were 44 in number, and of from 
correspondent shocks, effected in the same |#bout 5 to about 11 inches in diameter. 
space of time : — 
——_- : : 3° = . ‘ + - “ | Fesrvary 6. Rev. W. Whewell, president, 
The highest temperature is + 2° 3’, the lowest —4°0’. | in the chair.—A paper, ‘On a Probable Cause 
In comparing the highest and the lowest | of certain Earthquakes,’ by M. Louis Albert 
temperatures, produced either by the voltaic) Necker, was read. M. Necker is of opinion, 
currents, or by those of the torpedo, the author that the falling down of the roofs of caverns, 
deduced the results expressed in the two series made by the solvent or erosive powers of under- 
of relations following. For the two currents | ground bodies of water, may account for some 
going from the antimony to the bismuth, the! of those earthquakes which have no apparent 
relation is :: 6: 2,5. For the two currents| connexion with volcanic action. The effects, 
going from the bismuth to the antimony, the| he conceives, may be in part produced by the 
relation is :;5;4. Thus, the relations be. | blow of the detached mass on the subjacent solid 
tween the temperatures produced by the cur- strata, and partly by vibrations in the air con- 
rent of the torpedo passing from the back to the} tained in the caverns. He mentioned, on the 
lower belly, and by the voltaic current, would | authority of M. Virlet, an instance of a shock 
be 2 in the one case, and 4 in the other. | similar to that of an earthquake, felt in a coal- 
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Second series, ' 
| —2°0', —1° 4, —1° 0, —1° 5’, -1° 1’, —2° 1’. | 
The highest temperature is + 1°6’, the lowest -2°1’. | 
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Sect. 4. Action of the electrical discharges of 
the torpedo upon the multiplicator.— The brain 
of three torpedoes was uncovered in the expe- 
riment: one had been dead an hour, the second 
was still living, and the third was dying, or had 
died shortly before. First, the electrical cur- 
rent produced by the discharge proceeded al- 
ways from the brain to the lower surface of the 
organ. Secondly, the deviations were sensibly | 
indicated by the multiplicator, when, as usual, | 
the platina réophore touched the anterior pair 
of nerves of the encephalic lobe of Flourens. 
Thirdly, the three torpedoes communicated to 
the index of the galvanometer different devia- 
tions, in emitting a current directed from the 
same pair of nerves to the lower belly. The 
dead torpedo gave deviations of 5° to 12°; the 
living one of 95° to 110°; the third made the! 
needle revolve four or five times. 

Sect. 5. Coloured rings obtained on metallic 
plates by the discharges of the torpedo. — The 
whole of the observations, above described, 
made by le Pére Linari, and with his own in- 
struments, lead him to think, that the proper- 
ties of the electrical currents of the discharge 
of the torpedo approach especially galvanic cur- 
rents. With the intention of corroborating 
that opinion, he remarks, first, that there is a 
great analogy, almost an identity, in the effects 
which those currents produce on an animal; 
they benumb the part which receives the shock ; 
secondly, that to estimate those currents, the 
tension of which is very weak, only a very de- 
licate condensating electroscope must be em- 
ployed ; thirdly, that those currents experience 
an interruption in passing through distilled and 











mine by the giving way of some subterranean 
works at the distance of a quarter of a league. 
He also noticed instances of effects exhibited on 
the surface of the ground by the sinking in of 
ancient mines, and he expressed a wish that 
records of such events should be preserved and 
published, for the sake of comparison with other 
phenomena. M. Necker referred to several 
printed lists of earthquakes, and shewed that 
some of them were felt in districts which, on 
account of their geological structure, may con- 
tain vast caverns. Among the documents of 
this nature, -he included that of M. Risso. On 
comparing the dates of the shocks experienced 
near Nice with those of renewed energy in 
Etna and Vesuvius, he found that some of the 
earthquakes preceded, by very short intervals, 
powerful eruptions ; but that in a great many 
instances they appear to have been quite 
independent of volcanic action, and that a 
considerable number of periods of activity, both 
in Etna and Vesuvius, had no effect on the 
country around Nice. He therefore thinks 
it is not improbable that that town may be 
placed within the influence of Etna and Ve- 
suvius, and may have experienced earthquakes 
due to volcanic operations, but that standing 
on deposits which may contain caverns, many 
of the shocks may have resulted simply from 
internal subsidences: he is further of opinion, 
that some of them may have proceeded from a 
union of the two causes, the undermined sur- 
face having rendered perceptible slight volcanic 
operations which would not otherwise have 
been felt. M. Necker, from these and nu- 
merous similar data, concludes, that there are 
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three classes of earthquakes: one due to sub- 
sidence in the earth, another to volcanic agency, 
and a third to the union of the other two. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Loorp Braysrooxe in the chair.—The usual 
monthly meeting took place on Thursday after- 
‘noon. Balance carried to account, Feb. Ist, 


1163/. 2s. 2d. Visitors to gardens and mu-/¢ 


seum during January, 2890. The report stated 
that there was no doubt that the female 
giraffe in the Society’s collection was with 
young. It further stated that the council had 
on Wednesday obtained, by purchase, a male 
chimpanzee. He is from eighteen months to 
two years old, and appears to be in good health. 
— Amongst the donations recently made to the 
Society is a hornet’s nest, from Ceylon, pre- 
sented by the Right Hon. S. M‘Kenzie, the 
governor ; it resembles an immense cone, five 
or six feet in length, and of corresponding cir- 
cumference at the base: it contains innumer- 
able little cells, like a honeycomb. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Feprvuary 1. Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in 
the chair. — After the ordinary business, Dr. 
H. A. Meeson read a paper ‘ On the Formation 
‘of Leaves,’ denying the truth of their origin and 
mature as described in several elementary bota- 
‘nical works of considerable repute. Dr. M. dis- 
putes the stated fact that leaves are expansions 
of the bark. In exogens, he says, the bark is 
composed of two portions — an exterior coating 
of cellular in t, or the epidermis, and of 
an interior lining of woody fibre, called the liber, 
or inner bark. If leaves be expansions of the 
bark, they must either be expansions of the 
epidermis, of the liber, or of both. They cannot 
be of the epidermis, because they must then, of 


necessity, be composed are cellular tissue, 


whereas they are known to abound in vascular. 
They cannot be of the liber, because, accordi 
to the theory of a plant being formed of a mul- 
titude of buds, or fixed embryos, each having an 
independent life, by the elongation of which up- 
wards new branches are formed, and, down- 
wards, wood and bark, their elongation being a 
developement of leaves; leaves exist prior to the 
formation of bark, or liber, and, consequently, 
cannot beexpansions of the liber. Nor,according 
to the other theory, attributing the formation 
of woody layers, &c. to the cambium, can leaves 
be expansions of the liber; because they must 
‘exist before any cambium can be formed, and of 
‘course long before any bark is formed—as by 
‘this theory, that substance is supposed to ori- 
ginate from the cambium. Neither in endogens 
‘can leaves be expansions of the bark, for if this 
were the case, that class of plants being destitute 
of bark, could have no leaves. In relation to 
this class, the arguments were amplified. In 
conclusion, Dr. Meeson considered leaves to be 
the essential parts of a plant; they exist in the 
embryo, and, by expanding and unfolding them- 
selves, suck up sap through the radicles; and, 
having exposed it to the action of the air and 
light, convert a portion of it into ‘* proper 
juice.”’ A bud is a series of these organs ar- 
ranged around an axis; and as this axis elon- 
gates, the leaves become removed from each 
other, and in their axilla, other buds are formed. 
A plant is nothing more than a multitude of 
buds, or fixed embryos, sending their roots 
downwards, to form the bark and wood. The 
leaves then should be considered the most es- 
sential part of the plant, from which all its 
other parts are either directly or indirectly 
formed; they are not expansions of any thing, 


distinet existence of their own. The reading of 
this paper lead to a long discussion. 


—~— 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CaMBRIDGE, January 31.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts.— The Hon. J. T. M. Sutton, 
Trinity College; Sir J. H. Lighton, Bart., St. John’s 
‘ollege ; A. L. Melville, kage Ae 
Doctors in Divinity.—Rev. J. W. Worthington, Trinity 
College ; Rev. G. Dodsworth, Catharine Hall. 

Rachelor of Arts.—M. S. Cole, Christ's a. 

Bryan King, M.A., of Brasennose College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Fes. 2. Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
M.P. vice-president, in the chair. The Secre- 
tary read an interesting review of the “ Mu- 
kamat Hariri,” with some extracts, translated 
into English, by Mr. W. F. Thompson, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. The review entered 
largely into the difficulty of properly appre- 
ciating such a work as the ‘“* Mukamat,”’ of 
which the great beauty consisted in the style, 
which must necessarily disappear in a transla. 
tion. The singular state of the literary society 
of Arabia, as it existed in the fourth century of 


met in their various tribes for philosophical, 
religious, and literary discussion, and when 
men of talent and boldness wandered from city 
to city, contesting the palm of eloquence in 
every place they visited, and living upon the 
rewards lavished upon their merits. This 
condition of society naturally produced a set of 
idle and unprincipled, but talented men, who 
made such a mode of life their oniy profession ; 
who were by turns saints, philosophers, and 
impostors; and who sometimes devoted their 
powers to the greatest, and sometimes to the 
meanest, of purposes. Such a one is the sub- 
ject of the “ Mukamat,” named Abuzeid. This 
man, one of the most eminent of his line, ‘is 
conducted through fifty tales, embodying dif- 
ferent scenes, characters, and participators, re- 
appearing in as many different forms at the 
commencement of each; glimmering through 
the disguise as the matchless developement of 
imposture proceeds, and revealed to us at the 
termination in all the dignity of his effrontery, 
the same unequalled adept in religion as in 
fraud.’’ The end of the history of Abuzeid is 
curions, and characteristic of the superstitious 
creed of the Moslems. He is working on the 
feelings of the people of Bassora by touching 
appeals to heaven, and prayers for grace and 
pardon, all in the way of his profession, in 
order to reap a more abundant harvest of alms, 
when suddenly, against his wish, his petition 
is granted, and he becomes all at once a real 
saint; his deception is. gone, and, with it, his 
trade. Abuzeid now returns to his native 
town, where he passes the remainder of his 
days in the austere and secluded practice of his 
religious duties. The stories are put into the 
mouth of Haris ben Hammam, who is the 
friend, and, at the same time, the dupe of 
Abuzeid ; who admires him, and wishes for his 
society, and yet who never meets him without 
suffering in his purse for the pleasure of his 
company. Haris is himself a man of consi- 
derable literary acquirements, but greatly in- 
ferior to Abuzeid, who, at the end of each tale, 
when found out in imposing on his friend, 
carries it off with ease and indifference, or with 
a poetical apology which more than atones for 
the offence. Some extracts were given, trans- 
lated in the peculiar metre and rhyme of the 
original, by which alone any thing like an idea 





but very important organs, having, as it were, a 


the Hegira, was described, when the learned | 9 


These translations are executed in a y 
spirited style, and evince much talent, as well 
as an extensive acquaintance both with the 
Arabic and English languages. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamittron, V.P., in the chair. Mr, 
Doubleday exhibited a figure in terra cotta of a 
recumbent female, about thirteen inches long, 
found in digging for a sewer in Fenchurch 
Street, about eighteen feet below the surface.— 
Mr. Agnew communicated an account of some 
Greek monumental inscriptions found in a 
family catacomb in Alexandria, accompanied by 
a plan of the catacomb, and copies of the in. 
scriptions. They were dated early in the third 
century of the Christian era, and it was sup. 
posed that the persons referred to were Christ. 
ians, and had shared in the persecution of 
Diocletian. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday, — Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.™.; 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.m.; Society of Arts (Illustrations, 
Mr. J. Savage on centering for Budges, &c.) 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M. ; Medico-Botani- 
cal, 8 p.M.; Literary Fund Committee, 3 p.m. ; Graphic, 

P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8P.m,; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday. logical (Anniversary), 1 p.m.; Royal In- 
stitution, 93 p.m. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Artist's Conversa- 
zione, 7 P.M, 4 

FINE ARTS. 

PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 
An esteemed friend of ours, adverting to tle 
accounts of the New Art in our last, states, 
that thirty years ago he, in conjunction with 
two other artists, were earnestly engaged in 
making experiments similar to those we have 
described. He says, “Some of the results 
which we obtained from plaster of Paris casts, 
and from. life, although imperfect, were abso- 
lutely startling, and I hit upon a mode (by the 
aid of diluted nitric acid) of arresting the ope- 
ration of the solar light, after it had accom- 
plished all required of it. Eventually, how- 
ever, the fatal circumstance that the effects 
produced were the reverse of true—that which 
ought to have been black remaining white, and 
that which ought to have been white becoming 
black—added to the pressure of our respective 
avocations, induced us to relinquish our at- 
tempts.” . * A provoking thought has 
just struck me, which, if it had occurred in 
1809, might, peradventure, have placed me and 
my two friends in the position now occupied by 
Mr. Talbot and M. Daguerre. If, after ob- 
taining an image on the muriate of silver, and 
preventing the further operation upon it of the 
solar light, we had exposed that image in sun- 
shine, and had obtained an image of the image 
on a fresh field of muriate of silver, introduced 
into the camera obscura for the purpose, the 
whole effect of light and shade would have been 
rectified.”’ 
This is exactly what Mr. Talbot has done, as 
we noticed in the instance of his ‘‘ View of 
Venice,” from an engraving. And, a propos of 
the subject, we believe that it is the violet ray 
of light which is the most instrumental in pro- 
ducing the effects peculiar to “‘ the New Art. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

(Second notice.) 
THe vulgar proverb declares that ‘ second 
thoughts are best.” It is a cowardly and piti- 
ful piece of left-handed wisdom; and we have 





of the work of Hariri can be communicated. 


always regarded it with contempt. No: let a 
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man’s mind be in a healthy and properly dis- 
ciplined state, and there is nothing like a first 
impression. So far is the assumption that 
second thoughts are best from being founded in 
fact, that we are persuaded the very reverse is 
the case; and that it might be much more 
confidently asserted that second thoughts are 
worst. How many noble and generous senti- 
ments and projects have second thoughts chilled 
and degraded into grovelling and common- 
place feelings and conduct ! 

Our second thoughts of the present exhibi- 
tion at the British Gallery are not better than 
were the first thoughts, which we expressed 
last Saturday ;—for they are the same. We 
think now, as we thought then, “ that it is not 
only honourable to English art, but possesses 
pictures which no other school in the world 
could equal ;’"—a remark equally applicable to 
the pictures which have appeared before, and 
to those which are now, for the first time, pre- 
sented to the public. For obvious reasons, we 
shall confine our particular observations prin- 
cipally to the latter. 

It is our general usage to begin with the 
mantel of the North Room; but, while en- 
deavouring to make our way to it, our atten- 
tion was irresistibly diverted to a picture which 
we have already named ; viz. 

119. Dogs. E. Landseer, R.A.—In this 
striking and attractive performance, a fine 
Spanish bloodhound, and a Scotch wire-haired 
terrier, are represented looking from the door 
of their kennel in such perfect relief, as almost 
to amount to deception ; added to which, the 
contrast between the animals is equally happy: 
the one gravely conscious of power, the other 
waspish and impertinent —we wonder he don’t 
bark. As a work of art, it is enough to say 
that it is equal to any of the highly gifted 
artist’s former productions. 

Having escaped from this canine fascination, 
we shall now proceed more regularly. 

2. The Rival Performers. J. Callcott Hors- 
ley.— Here are, belonging to one person, two 
names, neither of which we have ever thought 
of without respect and admiration. Mr. 
Horsley has illustrated the interesting story 
of the contest between the bird and the mu- 
sician in a style of execution that must rank 
his performance in the first degree of excel. 
lence. The canvass represents an interior, 
which (like the charming picture by the same 
able young artist that we noticed two years 
ago), in brilliant colouring, and deceptive light, 
may vie with the best productions of Da 
Hooge. In this apartment are seen a beautiful 
female, and a youth —one of the rival per- 
formers, who has suspended his music. Both 
are attentively listening to the feathered vo- 
calist ; who, it is well-known, fell a victim to 
his honourable emulation ; —the sad type of 
many a high-spirited human being. 

1. Basle, Switzerland. G. Jones, R.A.— 
In this, as in similar subjects treated by Mr. 
Jones, we find the most perfect character of 
the picturesque, united with the most rich and 
fascinating style of handling. 

_ ll. Anticipation. T. Webster. — Of this 
title (as of some others in the catalogue) we 
should say to those who have not visited the 
gallery, “ Do you give it up ?””»—you do! ‘Well 
then, gentle reader, the anticipation is one 
which you have no doubt often indulged, and 
which, we trust, you will often indulge again, 
—the gratification of a good dinner. The 
feeling is here expressed, not by the silent 
though very intelligible twinkling of the eye of 
& confirmed gourmand ; it manifests itself in 
the hearty glee of a group of young rustics, 


who, from the door of their cottage, are eagerly 
watching the approach of a huge meat pie. 
While the expression is true to the life, the 
scenery is equally true to inanimate nature. 

23. Study of a Female Head. Mrs. Car- 
penter.— Madonna-like and pensive in its cha- 
racter, the beauty and harmony of this lady’s 
pencil have never been more successfully dis- 
played than in the attractive work before us. 
Its freshness shews its recent execution; and 
time will enhance its value. 

16. Filatrice Sorrentino. J. Inskipp. — 
Although similar in some respects to the cha- 
racteristic studies of this artist, we have never 
seen any by him the flesh of which has been so 
transparent, and so carefully finished. It is 
throughout a brilliant and clear specimen of 
Mr. Inskipp’s powers, both in effect and in 
colouring. 

{To be continued. } 


VIEWS OF WINDSOR AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
WE have seen specimens of a volume, prepar- 
ing for publication by Mr. M‘Lean, to be 
entitled ‘* Windsor, with its surrounding 
Scenery, the Parks, the Thames, and Eton 
College, &c. Drawn in Lithography, with the 
late improvements in the double tints, by 
J. B. Pyne.” Windsor and its neighbourhood 
undoubtedly present many picturesque, magni- 
ficent, and charming subjects for the pencil ; 
and, if we may judge from the specimens 
before us, the projected work will be worthy of 
the high reputation as an artist which Mr. 
Pyne has already acquired. 





THE DRAMA. 
WE expressed a wish, in our last Number, that 
the legitimate Drama should be supported, as it 
ought to be, by the higher, and indeed by all 
orders in society; but we confess that we are 
not so greatly astonished at such a sentiment 
being as yet inad tely developed. Public 
feeling is generally, and, in matters of this kind, 
which do not appeal at once — to the 
passions, always slowly matured. The stage 
had gradually sunk to so low an ebb, that the 
most strenuous efforts to turn the tide could 
only hope for a gradual rise. It had ceased to 
be a national concern, and, like a drowned 
body in which life is all but extinct, it required 
a world of trouble and exertion even to revive 
the lingering spark of existence. But also like 
the resuscitated corpse, when once again re- 





all its former functions, and move, act, and | 
have a being worthy of its high and important} 


vocation. Thus, thanks to Macready, the per- 
sonification in himself of the Humane Society, 
as far as the restoration of the Drama to life is 
implied, we have a National Theatre; and 
we have what no other nation can have, we 
have Shakspere! Leaving the arena and the 
amphitheatre to wild beasts and giants (we 
mean no disparagement to the latter, who is 
perfectly in his place, and very amusingly em- 
ployed at the Adelphi), it is, we think, of es- 
sential consequence to us, if we really believe 
what every body says of the Drama, that it 
should have some place of refuge, some stage, 
whereon to exhibit its moral attributes, ‘‘ éo 
hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature; to 
shew virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time, 
his form and pressure.” 


Unless this be an almost universal opinion, | 


we have no right to call ourselves a highly 
civilised people, or, in fact, any other than a 





amen 
when they became devoted to cruel sports and 
spectacles, into dissoluteness and barbarism. 
These thoughts presented themselves strongly 
to our mind on Friday evening, when we be- 
held our young, gentle, and sweet-looking 
Queen in her box at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and heard the shouts of her loyal subjects. 
All seemed to be order, and gracefulness, aad 
beauty, and splendour, and generous sympathy. 
The house, thanks to the providence of its 
management, was not allowed to be crowded. 
beyond its capacity, by disappointed and, con- 
sequently, noisy and boisterous spectators, 
Hence the idea of order amidst the tumults of 
applause. The sovereign herself won the ad- 
miration of all who saw her, by the quiet 
modesty of her demeanour and the unaffected 
simplicity of her countenance and looks. Hence 
the ideas of gracefulness and beauty. Her sur- 
rounding state-attendance of high nobility, and 
the rest of the boxes filled with the rank and 
fashion of our great metropolis, was grand and 





imposing. Hence the idea of splendour— of 
|splendour unallied to barbaric pomp, and well 
|befitting a free and wealthy country. And, 
lastly, the shouts from every portion of the 
| house—from boxes, pit, galleries, and stage (the 
jlatter occupied by visitors who were permitted 
| to offer this tribute of respect while the national 
anthem was sung), were of a kind to warm the 
coldest heart. Henve the most gratifying and 
|glorious idea of all,—the idea of generous 
| sympathy, between a very interesting Creature, 
set by Fortune upon the highest pedestal of 
| humanity, begirt with cares and liable to sora 
rows =— hence, we say, the idea of generous 
sympathy between that fragile form in which 
all the dangers of majesty are enshrined, and a 
manly, bold, and (with all their faults) a 
‘chivalrous and high-minded people. 

| If we are to continue witnesses of scenes 
| like this, the Drama in its strength, its poetry, 
{and its purity, must be sustained. No such 
| feelings can be entertained in companionship 
with savage brutes, or in view of the emblems 
of that more savage treatment which must 
| have o’ermastered their natures. Refinement 
}cannot co-exist with brutality, nor amiable 


|Manners with rude pleasures, nor benevolence 
| with depraved tastes, nor social happiness with 
| demoralisation. 
|and consider what and how much are due to 


Let us ponder these things,. 


the Drama as one of the most obvious and 


popular means to a great and desirable end. 
| Having penned the foregoing remarks, warm 
stored to animation, it will naturally assume | from the pleasure we experienced on the occa~ 


sion referred to, we cannot tell with how much 
regret we heard of the visit of her majesty on 
Monday to Drury Lane, to witness the public 
feeding of the ferocious animals exhibited 
there, as thus, with genuine showman slang, 
announced in the bills : “ The Trained Animals, 
in their natural and most ferocious character, 
will befed in presence of the audience.” Surely 
this is ill-advised. It is not only an unqueenly, 
but a rude, not to say a vulgar spectacle ; and 
most unfit to be countenanced by the royal pre- 
sence of a youthful female. What are butchers’ 
boys and bull-baiters to take delight in, if their 
congenial sports are thus to be made portion of 
the national drama ? 
“Tis true, ’tis pitys 
Pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
The next step will be combats among the beasts, 
and then combats between them and men :* 


* It may be suggested, by way of a change of attraction, 
after the new and disgusting course of feeding the beasts 
has ceased to attract, that the managers and a few biped 





people degenerating, as the Romaus of old 


peeme should be put in the cage, and the old lion let 
to make them crouch, jump about, and gambol. 
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the last signs of a degenerate and brutalised 
people. What throne can desire subjects of this 
description ; but if not, no sovereign should pa- 
tronise and encourage such demoralising sights. 

At the other house, the noble and affecting 
tragedy of Lear was performed, and we rejoice 
to say to acrowded theatre. What a contrast 
was here! The wide range of human passions 
laid bare by the master-spirit of the world ; the 
deepest of human sympathies excited and exer- 
cised. The Tamer of human nature here dis- 
played his marvellous powers ; and the andience 
were taught to feel for virtue in distress, for age 
in misery, for loyalty in adversity, for filial piety, 
and gratitude, and affection sorely tried. Fi- 
nally, to witness treachery punished and crime 
requited. ‘These are lessons fit for the stage, 
and a rational people. 

St. James's Theatre opened on Monday under 
° new management. There are beasts here 
also. 

Adelphi. —Jane Lomax, adapted from Mr. 
Smith's novel of that name, was produced on 
Monday. It was well received, and has been 
played during the week to crowded houses. The 
principal character, Jane Lomax, is sustained 
by Mrs. Yates: it is a trying part; and it is 
no small tribute to her talents to find the sym- 
pathies of the audience enlisted on her side; 
the more so as her crime is unrepented of 
until the death of the object for whom it has 
been committed. Her acting is most affecting 
and effective. The conscience-stricken Lomax 
is a part suited to Mr. Lyon; he both looks 
and acts it well. Mr. Beverley, in a comic part, 
and Mrs. Keeley, his wife, are very droll. Mr. 
O. Smith, too, does the utmost 4 can for a 
heavy part, not very well drawn for him. In- 
deed, we regret to see these clever persons 
wasting so much really good acting upon ~ 
thing so nearly approaching pantomime; thong 
we are bound to say it is impossible to resist 
laughing at them. Mr. Collins sings a good 
sea song, and Mrs. Keeley a smartly written 
comic one. 


Quartett Concerts.— Fourth Season. —On 
Thursday evening the first of these concerts 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms ; it 
was well attended, and the choice of music 
excellent. A quartett in E flat, by Mendelssohn, 
admirably performed by Messrs. Blagrove, 
Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, was deservedly en- 
cored. A grand duett of Onslow’s was played 
with taste and execution by the Misses Broad- 
hurst. A romance by Schubert (“In silent 
Wo’”’) was exquisitely sung by Mr. Balfe. We 
have seldom heard any thing more beautiful. 





VARIETIES. 

A Landrail was, it is stated, shot about a 
fortnight ago near Wareham. It is a remark- 
able fact in the natural history of this rather 
delicate bird, if it has wintered with us, 
though the winter up to the period mentioned, 
has been generally and unusually mild. 

American Newspapers.—The editor of the 
** Peoria Register,” a well-conducted paper in 
the state of Illinois, Western America, an- 
nounced on the Ist of last December, ** That, 
in consequence of his being so much occupied 
in removing, he was only able, on that day, to 
print half a sheet instead of a whole one. 
Another editor, in the same hemisphere, in- 
formed his readers some time ago, ‘* That his 
attendance upon his sick wife and children, 
rendered it necessary for him to suspend the 
printing of his paper altogether until their 
recovery ; adding, that he had no one to assist 


Ingenious Modes of Reaping. — It seems the 
opinion of the present age, that we are not 
only vastly superior in all things to our an- 
cestors, but that mechanical knowledge is the 
characteristic mark of our advancement. The 
barbarians, as the Romans chose to term all 
people save themselves, were, however, in many 
instances, their masters, and imparted to them 
many of the arts, on which they sometimes ad- 
mirably improved. Among the inventions to 
facilitate agricultural labour, to which it might 
be thought there was no parallel to the nine- 
teenth century, it is surprising to find a ma- 
chine which equals any thing which modern 
mechanism has produced. In Logan’s ‘‘ Scot- 
tish Gael,” we are told that, ‘*‘ While the 
Romans reaped their corn with a sickle, the 
Gauls, whose fields were remarkably large, 
went to work in a more expeditious manner, 
and cut down their crops by means of a scythe 
used with both hands, an implement for which 
we thus seem to be indebted to these people. 
They had also another ingenious method of 
cutting down their largest fields, which shews 


To the sailor, winter bound, 
Sweet to see the spring come round. 
But the best, the choicest bliss, 

Is a lover’s thrilling kiss ;— 

Venus praised be for this! 


To a Bee. 
(From Meleager, in the ‘* Anthologia.”) 
Tell me, cruel insect, why, 
Leaving all the flowers of spring, 
Thou dost choose to flutter nigh 
Chloe’s ear with curious wing? 


Dost thou come to tell her how 
Cupid bears a — for all, 
Now in honey dipp’d, and now 
Dipp’d in bitterness and gall? 
Ay, ’tis true—my guess was right : 
Get thee gone, thou amorous bee, 
Wing away some other flight— 
’Tis no news to her and me! 








LITBRARY NOVELTIS. 
In the Press. 
_ Sherman’s History of Jesus College, Cambridge, written 
in 1662, edited from the Autograph in the Library of 
Sion College, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq.; of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Geology, by J. Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. with many Cuts, 12s. — Report on the 
Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset, by H. 





not a little perfection in the mechanical arts. 
A large machine, resembling a van, was con-| 
structed, in which a horse was yoked so as to| 
push it before him. The sides were furnished | 
with sharp teeth or knives, and this carriaga 
being driven into the field, the ears of corn 
were cut off, and, at the same time, were thrown | 
into the body of the car, which was made to| 
receive them.” It is a pity that Pliny, who| 
describes this mode of reaping, does not more 
particularly describe the machine. 
Rupography.—Mr. James Prinsep, the secre- | 
tary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whose | 
extraordinary ingenuity, industry, and zeal, so | 
much has lately been accomplished in Indian | 
archeology, has employed a new method of! 
block-printing, for the purpose of exhibiting | 
facsimiles of coins. Taking the hint from the 
practice of Mussulmans of rank —who apply 
their seals, in lieu of signatures, to written do- | 
cuments, not as we do, by an impression on! 
wax, but by smearing the surface of the seal | 
with ink, and printing in the manner of a type, 
so as to leave on the paper white letters on a/| 
black field— he determined to try the experi. | 
ment of taking from Mohammedan coins (which | 
are almost invariably confined to letter mottoes) | 
acounterpart of the die in sealing-wax or type- 
metal, and using them for ink impressions) 


Dela he, F.R.S, &c. 8vo. 14s.—Female Improvement, 
by Mrs. J. Sandford, 2d edit. 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
Obligation and Extent of an © Brutes, by W. 
Youatt, post 8vo. ts.—Ballot, by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
8vo. ls. 6d.—Woman as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, é&c. 
by Alex. Walker, post 8vo, 12s.—Mornings at Bow Street, 
new edit. f.cap, 5s.—The Zenana, and other Minor Poems, 
by L. E. L., f.cap, 7#—Travels of Minna and Godfrey, 
Vol. II.; the Rhine, Nassau, and Baden, 12mo. 7s.~ 
Travels through the United Kingdom, by G. Pilkington, 
being Vol. II. of the ‘* Doctrine of Particular Providence,” 
f.cap, 5s.—Babylon and Persepolis, by the late C. J. Rich, 
8vo. 214.—Hints on Reading, 5 M. A. Stodart, f.cap, 
3s. 6d. Outlines Descriptive o: raphy, by T. Mac- 
dougal, 12mo, 2s, 6d.—The Lady and the Saints; a Poem, 
with Ten Vignettes, by R. Cruikshank, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
—The Christian Villager’s Guide, by A. Crowdy, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. — The Exile from Eden, from the French of 
L. Bonnet, by Rev, W. Hare, 12mo. 4s. — Guide to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, by Mrs. G. Arbuthnot, 
18mo. 3s. 6d.—Rev. J. Hambleton, on Preparation for 
Death, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— Benefices in Plurality Act, by T. 
Holt, 12mo. 4s.—Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, by the 
Rev. W. Howorth, 12mo. 4s. 6d. — The Principles of the 
Jesuits, 8vo. 8s.— Abraham Booth’s Select Works, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Excursions in the Interior of Russia, by R. Brem- 
ner, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Pulpit Studies, or Aids to Preach- 
ing, 12mo. 4s, — Religious Parties in England, by R. 
Vaughan, D.D. post 8vo. 5s.—Domestic Scenes in Russia, 
b the Rev. R. L. Venables, post 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Ignatia, and 
other Poems, by Mary A, Browne, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—F. E. 
Paget’s Lectures during Passion Week, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Insolvency Practice, by W. H. Sadgrove, 12mo. 5s. ; 
Ditto, ditto, with the Act, 12mo, 6s. 6¢d.—Evans’s Biogra- 
phy of the Early Church, Second Series, being Vol. XV. 
of the ‘* Theological Library,” 12mo. 6s. — May’s Little 
Book of British Quadrupeds, ls. 6d. ; Ditto, ditto, Birds, 
ls. 6d. 





along with the ordinary letter-type: the ab- | 
sence of elegance being more than compensated | 
by the scrupulous fidelity of the representation. | 
His success was encouraging, and he has now | 
prepared for the press a vast number of coins! 
from various collections in this novel and sim- | 
ple manner. Specimens of a few are given in 
the Society’s Reed ; they are sufficiently | 
clear and distinct to serve the purposes re- | 
quired. Mr. Prinsep has given to this new! 


* sealing-wax.’—Asiatic Journal. | 
Navigable Entrance to the Murray.—The}| 
entrance to Lake Alexandrina and the River | 
Murray from the sea, had been thoroughly 
explored by Capt. Gill, and found to be per-, 
fectly safe and practicable, there being, at the! 
shaliowest part of the bar, more than three! 
fathoms, and about seven both outside and 
inside the channel.—Oriental Herald. | 
As on ceemtenetiine | 

Through the ether Cupid flew ; | 


Lesbia caught him; see, he lies, 
Happy prisoner, in her eyes! 


Anonymous. 
In the height of summer’s glow, 





him in any department of his establishment. 


Sweet is water cooled with snow. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1839. 
January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 31 | From 22 to 35 29°09 to 29°55 

February. 
Friday «++» 1 eos 17 oe §& oe 20°05 
Saturday -- 2 soos Qe YG ++ 202 
Sunday +--+» 3 cose BO 3 «2 2973 
Monday -+ 4 coos 27 oe D e- 2979 
Tuesday -- 5 coos 29 4 29°96 -- WN 
Wednesday 6 eeee 37 03 ++ 3009 
Winds, N.W. and S.W. 
Except the afternoon of the Ist and morning of the 2d, 
dy : snowing fast on the mornings of the 3lst_ ult. 





. * er clou 
invention the name of rupography, from fv703, and the following day: rain fell on the 3d and three 


following days. 
Rain fallen, °6 of an inch, 
Edmonton. 
Latitude- -- -51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude -- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuarias Hanry ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to state to Printsellers and Engravers who do 
us the honour to send their productions for critical notice, 
that we seldom receive above one in ten which is not spoilt 
by carelessness in the mode of transmission. It is griev- 
ous to see our cracked and torn specimens of fine works in 
this way. 

Erhkata, — No, 1150, page 65, col. 1, line 39, for ‘‘ col- 
lege,” read ** cottage;” page 73, col. 1, line 30, for ‘4 

rocess,” read ‘* the process,” and line 31, for ‘* but which 
appears to differ,” read ‘‘ which evidently differs ;” line 
39, insert “so,” before «continued ;” p. 76, col. 1, line 6 
of the Drama, for “jokes,” read ‘jokers ;” line 15, in 
Correspopdents, for ** mained,” read «* maimed rites. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Aris. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 

Catalogue, ls. 

VILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO is now open for exhibition at the Egyptian 

Hail, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. ae illu- 
minated from Two o’Clock in the Afternoon, and th the 


ae a 





MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
On the lst of May will appear, the First Part of the 


| IFE of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. 
y W. H. MAXWELL, Esq- 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ** The Bivouac,” “ Victories 
of the British Army,” &c. &c. 

The Work will te completed in Twelve Parts; each Part beau- 
tifully embellished by two or more highly finished Line Engrav- 
ings on Steel, from pictures by the most ,tminent living | and 
deceased Artists; and man 1 Wood } 
illustrative of native and military costume. A part will be pub- 
lished every alternate month, elegantly printed in demy 8vo, 
price 5s,; and royal 8yvo. with proof impressions of the plates on 
India paper, price 7s. 6d. each Part. This truly national work, 
when complete, will form three handsome volume, and contain 








Day in dark or unfavourable weather. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening, 
without intermission 
Admission, One Shilling each. 





ANTED, a SHOPMAN, in an Old- 
established Philosophical Instrument Maker’s Shop. 
He must be an active and intelligent Person, who has been accus- 
tomed to the Retail Trade. For further Particulars apply by 
Letters, post-paid, to “ A. B,” 64 Upper Stamford Street, V seer 
loo Bridge Road. 





GcCENERY of PORTUGAL and SPAIN. 


This work, which is uniform in style and execution with Mr. 
Vivian's last work on Spanish Scenery, contains Thirty-five 
Views of some of the most ing, or most pi spots 
of the Spanish Peninsula. 

Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly half-bound, 4!. 4s. 

London; Published at No. 14 Pal 1 Mall East, by P. and D. Col- 
naghi and Co. Her Majesty's Print Publishers and Print Sellers; 
and Ackermann and Co. Strand. 








THE ART UNION. 
On the 15th of i pecieon ee to be = hep the 15th of each 


succeeding Month), will be 
ART a ‘Monthly Journal 





HE UNION ; 

of the Fine Arts. 
Principal contents of No, I. :— 

Paintingsand Works in Progress 

Published Engravings and Illus- 
trated Volumes 

Memoranda of the Day for Ar- 
tists 

Art in the Provinces 

eee oping 


Introduction 
Sun-painting 
The Artists of Belgium 
The Artists of Germany 
The Artists of France 
The New Exchange 
The British a 1839 
Hints for Pic Ce 
Published W itiam Thomas, 89 Catherine Street, Strand; to 
whom adver and for ‘‘ the Editor,” 
are to be addressed. 








EVERY ONE HIS OWN DRAWING MASTER. 
In Numbers, 3d. Parts, 1s. Complete in boards, 6s. 


[HE BRITISH DRAWING-BOOK ; or, 
the Art of Drawing in Pen and Ink. 
By N. ITTOCK. 


Containing a Series of Progressive Lessons on Drawing Land- 
seapes Scenery, Marine Views, Architecture, Animals, Human 
Figures, &c.; also, a Complete System of Practical Perspective : 
by which persons may teach themselves the Art of Drawing. 

John Limbird, 143 Strand. 





Just published, upon tinted paper, price ls. 6d, No. IX 
UTLINES of CELEBRATED WORKS 
from the best Masters of Ancient and Modern Sculpture. 
It contains Michael and Satan, by Flaxman—Maternal _ by 
Baily—Paris, by Canova—Resignation, by Sir F. Chantre: 
“Such a work must be in the bands of all lovers of the fine 
arts.—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Published by C, Murton, 1 St. Martin's Court; sold by Acker- 
mann and Co, Strand, and all Print and Bookeellers. 








MUSIC. 
EIGHT PAGES OF MUSIC FOR THREEPENCE. 


No. I. 
HE HARMONI ST. 


T Under the Superintendence of an eminent Professor. 

In addition to popular pieces performed at the various Places 
of Public Amusement, the work will comprise Selections from 
the best productions of all the Great Masters; English, Scotch, 
and Irish Melodies; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries; embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, an and G also, Mad Duets, and Glees. 
The whole will be adapted either for the Voice, the Pianoforte, 
the Harp, or the Organ, with pieces occasionally for the Flute 
and Guitar; forming an Extensive Collection of Novelty and 
Excellence, calculated alike to gratify the accomplished Ama- 
teur, and to furnish the Student with the most perfect Models, 
from which correctness of taste and knowledge of style may be 


attained, 
John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Preparing for immediate publication, in 8vo. 


HE HISTORY of FLORENCE. 
By M. A. THIERS, 
Author of « The History of the French Revolution.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








ty splendid Plates, including Three Vignette Titles. 
ae to Part I. 

Death of Doondhia. By A. € 

‘The Marquess Wellesley. 

View of Strathfieldsaye. 
for this Work. 

And several Wood Engravings. 

London; A. H. Baily nid Co, 88 Cornhill. 


ooper, R.A. 
By Sir Thomas Laurence. 
From an Original Drawing taken 








career” PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EW OMID price 2, 6d. 
HE PIROMI DES; an Egyptian 


ragedy. 
Saunders na Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





n 8vo. price 14, the First Series of 
LAIN. SERMONS, by Contributors to 
the “ Tracts for the Times." 
Rivingtons, Se. bay Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
J.H, Parker, Oxford. 


GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE. 
In one vol. royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth boards, 


HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY: containing a com- 
_ Register of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of 
ngland, with their respective Value, founded on an average of 
three years; and exhibiting the names of the Incumbents, Patrons, 
and Impropriators; County, Diocess, Archdeaconry, Population, 
and Church Accommodation of the Livings. ‘o which are 
added, an Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed 
Clergy, and the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the 
King, Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate oe Colleges at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, &c. & 
Printed for pio G. e and F. Rictapten: St. a Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





ected to the present tim 
EBRETT’S COM PLETE PEERAGE 
of the UNITED KINGDO 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Including the New Peers at the Coronation, vie a ee om of 


n 8vo. price &. in cloth boar 
HE PRINCIPLES of the Tks SUITS, as 
developed in Extracts from their own Authors, with an 
Account of the Origin and Institute of the Order 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
z 7 Of whom may be had, 
Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, Rome, 1558. 
With a Translation and Appendix. in 8v0. oleth boards, Qs. 6d. 


MR. READE'S on ath POEM. 


n 8vo. price 8 
HE DELUGE; a DRAMA, 
N SD MUND READE, Esq. 


babe SCEN 
y JOH 
antes of * Italy,” and “ Cain the Wanderer.” 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Italy, in Six Cantos, with Historical and 
Classical Notes. 
«* Mr. Reade’s‘ Italy’ may be justly described as the acblest poem, 
wat? ha ppeared s since the ¢ Childe Harold."" bemeanens 
Price 6s, cloth, lettered, 
ETTERS to the Authors of the “ Plain 
Tracts for Critical Times ;" comprising a friendly Detec- 
tion of the Fallacies contained in them; an tatement and 
Defence of the Doctrine taught by the Church of England with 


respect to Regenezation 
London: T. Cadell, oalaturg Lah Blackwood and Sons, 
bur, 


in 


67 Paternoster Row. 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam's New American Publications. 
Li 


A of NORTH AMERICA. 
By TORREY and GRAY. 
Parts I. and II. 7s. 64, each. 


2. Colonel Burr’s Private Journals. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 


3. Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers. 
12mo. large type, 5s. cloth. 
4. Dr. Skinner’s Religion of the Bible. Gs. 
5. The New York Review, No. VII. 6s. 
Contents.—W ordsworth's Works — Geology — Rituals — Steam 


Navigation — Acoustics — Thomas Carlyle’s Works — Cooper's 
Works—52 Reviews. 
6s. 


6. North American Review, No. CII. 
7. Knickerbocker Magazine for December, 
2s. 6d. 





In a few days, 
. American Journal of Science for Jan. 
“9. Biblical Repository, No. XX XIII. 


10. The National Preacher (American), No. I. 
Vol. X 





Her Majesty, by Dean, and the Arms, b £ 
Designs by Harvey. Price 1/. 8s. 
J., G., and F. Rivington; and other eect 


To 





12mo. price 4s. 6d. in beards, 
ERM ON: 8, Doctrinal and Practical. 
which is added, an Assize S on. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HOWORTH, M.A 
Rector of Whitton-cum-Thurlston, in Suffolk ; and Curate 
of March, in the Isle of Ely. 

iB » St. Paul’s Ch » and Waterloo Place, 

Pall Mall. 





DR. HOOK'’S VISITATION SERMON. 
In 8v0. price 2s. 6d, the 3d edition 
CALL to UNION, on the PRINCI. 
PLES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. A Ser- 
mon, preached at the Primary Visitation of the Bishop of Ripon. 
With an Appendix and Notes, containing copious Extracts from 
the Works of the Reformers. Ope De at the request of the 


ueen. 
lace; 


c mi y W. OOK, D.D. 
‘icar of of Leeds, and Chapiain in grey Fs the 


aterloo 





and D. rs Taiboys, Oxford. 





agen pening LIBRARY, Vol. XV. 
In small 8vo. with Frontispiece, LY 63. 
IOGRAPHY of the EARLY CHURCH, 
Second Series. 
Contents.—Origen—Cypri v Di i 
Paul of S t 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Vicar of Tarvin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
Scripture Biography. 2 vols. 12s. 





of 





INHE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
for February. 


Leading Contents:— Present State of the Popish Controversy 
in Ireland — Puritan Exorcism— Disposal of Higher Church Pre- 
ferment — Sacred Poetry — Bishop's College, Calcutta — Literary 
Policy of the Church of —. Tradition— On rating Tithes, 
by the Rev. W. Metcalfe— Rev. G. 8. Faber, in Reply to the 
Editor and Mr. Crosthwaite — on Presbyterian Ordination — 
os for the Dead — Rev. William Goode’s Reply to the Hon. 
and r. Perceval — Church of England Quarterly Review, 
and Tiscts for the Times—On keeping the Fasts of the Church— 
On the Case of ‘* Breeks v. Woolfrey”—The Oxford Tracte— 

ing Matters, and Visitations — Documents relating to the 





R. CHAN NING’S LATEST WORK, 

; “SELF CULTURE,” is in the press, and will be stork 

ae ety he a ina neat and cheap form, by James Hedder- 
on asgow 

Simpkin, Marsi all, and Co. Londen. a 





Church and Dissenters— Reviews of Books— Also the usual 
copious Register of Events connected with the Church and 
we er 

J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Pine Pot Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere'‘Smith, 287 Regent 
Street. 





In 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, and nearly One 
Hundr TISE 19s. cloth, lettered, . 
TREATISE on GEOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, &c. &c. 
“ An admirable exhibition of the science of geology in its 
present state.”— Eclectic Review. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Order of the Lorde Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
+ 1 vol. 8vo. i bre h Plans, Sections, &c. 


A REPORT on the 
po F DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 
. T. DE LA BECHE, F.R.S. &c. 


Bi Ln of the Ordnance Geo! gical Survey. 
London : Printed for Her Majesty's Stationary Office. 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co. 





4s. cloth, lettered, 


GEOLOGY of CORN. 





BECK’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
In 8vo. 6th edit. brought down to the present time, including the 
Notes of Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Darwall, price 21s. 


LEMENTS of MEDICAL JURISPRU. 


DENC 
y T. R. BECK, M.D 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Lecturer on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the Western District aa the State of New York, &c.; and 

J.B. BECK, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York ; one of the Phy- 
sicians to the New York Hospital, &o. &c. 

* Beck's Medical Jurisprude: ce,’ in its present enlarged form, 
been d uite an encycl dia on the subject; it isan 
le book of refi and ought to be in the hands ofevery 
member of the profession.” —Med. G 
London: Longman and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; 8. Highley; 
Simpkin end Co. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 





has 








SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
VOL. XXIII. 


Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of MARINE 
AMPHIBIA, including the Walrus and Seals, also the 
Herbivorous Cetacea.. crea ea by 32 coloured Pilates, with 
Portrait and Memoir of Per 
Each Volume of the Naturalist’ 's Library is illustrated by from 
thirty to forty coloured plates, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Portraits, and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists. The Work isso 
arranged that, each volume being complete in itself, any subject 
may be selected and taken alone. 
«The book is, per! the most interesting, the most beauti- 
ful, and the cheapest series yet offered to the public.”— Atheneum, 
Ss Hightey, #2 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 





W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











Ini hk ye ty ‘ 4 ice 6s. \IR JOHN “3 ee FE of LORD| 18 Fay yy ee A Map of Pe ‘ 
jarge n cloth, price ARROW’S ‘I I 0! n 8v0. price ustrated by a Ma ‘araguay and 
ELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with | 'ANGON. To which is added, e detailed Account of the ATUR Bivona Ayres the Fist Volume of the th U 
9 an English C y, and Hi 1 Geographical, og 4 State of the Navies of England, France, Russia, America, ) e QUA. 


ndexes. 
By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
od Professor of Anc ient vn eee in —_—_ Catton. 
A New Edition, with Addi: 


tions and Emenda 
Boyd, LL.D. one of the Masters of the High Schools Matabarghe 
Lendoa: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 —— and sold by alt 


2 oe Booksellers 
whom ‘3 ma: 


Anthon’s Sallust. \y Price is. 
Anthon’s Horace. By Boyd. Price 7s. 6d. | 
so 


Anthon’s Cesar’s Commentaries, with eel” 
and Maps, price 6s. 


a 


HISTORICAL CLASS- BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE COURSE of ANCIENT 
diternstB TORY of the STATES ond NATIONS of ANTI. 


By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON. 
Illustrated by Five coloured Maps, price 9s. 6d, bound. 


2. An Abridgement af Goldamith’ 's History 


of Greece, with a coloured Map, 


3. An Abridgement’« of Gooldemith’s History 
of Rome, with a coloured Map, 

4. Five Hundred 
History of Greece, 1s. 


5. Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, Is. 


6. A Key to the Questions on Greece and 
Rome, 1s. 


7. A Guide to the Study of the History of 
England, in a Series of Questions, by J. Flor’ 
J. Souter, School Library, No. 181 Yiect Street. 


OUTER’S Improved and Enlarged Editions 
of Dr. Irving's Catechisms, 9d. each 
+ On the History age > and—gz. On the Geography of England 
oan Wales—3. History of Ireland—4. Geograp! Ireland—5. 
History of Scotland —6. Geography of Scotland—7. History of 
France—8. Geography of France—9. History of Greece—10. An- 
= of Greece—11, History of Rome—12. Antiquities of 
Rome —13. Sacred History—!4. Universal History—15. General 
aphy —16. Jewish wacaany yt 17. Classical Biography — 
it. Aetromomy—0. Hatan om Tom British Constitution—21. Eng- 
—23. Italian Grammar — 
oe ga Racvicgee 8s. Chemistry—26. Music—27, Mytho- 
logy —28. Natural Philosophy—29. Algebra, Part 1.—30. Alge- 
bra, Part II. Price 9d. eac 
Published by J. ——. School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


i on Goldsmith’s 











JUVENILE CLASS: BOOKS, 
Published at the School Library, 131 Fleet Street, 


OUTER’S Progressive Primer in Spelling 
and Reading. 6d. 


2. Souter’ ’s Progressive Spelling-Book, 1s. Ga, 
3, Souter’s Progressive First School Reader, 


4, Genter s Sioant School Reader, 4s. Gd. 

y the Rev. T, Clark, 
1 ihe English "Primer, with 200 Engrav- 
3. The English Mother’s Catechism, with 


100 Rngravings. 94, 

3. The National Spelling. 1s. 6d. 

4. The National Reader, with 100 Engrav- 
ings. 32, 6d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL CLAS8-BOOK8. 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


Gonacinns such Matter as is absolutely necessary to be 
impressed, deeply and innings ween the Memory of the Student. 
Pel ice 22. cloth. 

2. A Companion to the Geographical Text. 
Rook, containing Blank Maps, as Exercises for the Pupil. Price 
2s. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 

3. Outlines of Geography, intended as a 
Pace Bet on this subject for Children. By the Misses Owen. 

. A Catechism Geography, or Second Book. 
By >. Rev. Dr. Irving. Price 9d. 

5, Modern Geography and History. By the 
Rev. T. Clark. Price 4s. 

6. Modern Alaa comprising 27 Maps. By 
the Rev, T, Clark. 

7- Ancient and "Modern Atlas, 43 Maps, 
By ditto. Price ais. 

m.. Minor Atlas, comprising those Maps most 

useful. By thesame, Price 5s. coloured, 4s, plain. 
m9. A Series of School Maps, coloured, Gd. 
B . and of Outline Maps, to be ated up <= te by Junior Pupils, 
price 4d. en for Senior Pupils, 4d. each, 
I. douter, School Library, ial | leet Street. 





12mo. 3s. 6d, bound, 


A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. |! 


By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary, 


| John Murray, Albemarle Herect. 





RCHISON’S GEOLOG 


tions, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains, 
HE E GEOL 
REGION, or Border Counties of Bagiend and Wales. 
| By RODERICK IMPEY MURCH N, Esq, F.R.S. 
Vice-President of the Geological Society. 
John Marrays 4 Albemarle dannionas 





In 2 vols. noe ane with large Goalagieal Mer, Views, coloured 
OGY of the. SILURIAN 


DRUPEDS of PARAGUAY and the RIVER La 
PLATA, translated from the Spanish of Don Felix de Aazara, 


| ——_—-—-— | with a Memoir of the Author, a Physical Sketch of the Country, 


and a otes. 

By W. PERCEVAL HUNTER, Esq. F.G.S.Z 
Member of the Geological Society of France, 
“ Azara’s Memoirs are i His ptions are not 
only accurate but masterly.” —Swainson. 
“Don Felix de Azara a écrit deux excellents ouvrages sur 

l'histoire naturelle du Paraguay.”—Cuvier, 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Orme, Brown, 

Green, and Longmans, London, 





8. &e, 
e 








| OMESTIC "MANNERS of the 
RUSSIAN 
By the Rev. S LISTER VENABLES, M.A. 
I cannot venture to add another to the numerous books on 
Russia which have already appeared, without pleading as my 
apology that I visited that country under circumstances affording 
opportunities, not usually within a stranger's reach, of observin, 
the habits and character of the people. I am, therefore, induce 
to publish the following letters under an impression that some 
account of domestic life in the Interior may be, to a certain 
degree, interesting from its novelty. 
Being nearly connected by meanings with several Russian 
families, I accompanied my wife into that country in the summer 
of 1837, for the purpose of visiting her relations, among whom we 
spent twelve eee either in — houses | in the Interior, or 
in 





John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 


~ THE CHURCH H CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLICAL, 

vol. 8vo. 

ABERISM EXPOSED a1 ond. REFUTED, 

F and the yay of the Catholic Church Vindicated. 

the Rev. F. C. C. HUSENBETH. 

Bob a fst, ws ix Tlarigwy tis Tarigas dias Bnxt- 
yas Thy romverny Bevo awodsixnwouty, Ke Te Acme 
St. Athanasius, 

London: Keating and Brown, 88 Duke bend Grosvenor 
Square; Booker and Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; T. Jones 
| 63 Paternoster Row. Norwich: Bacon, Eneostoesh, ont Bacon 





n 1 vol, 8vo, pric 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ETHICS. 
By FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Americana. sf 
** I¢ contains by far the fullest and most correct developement 
of the true theory of what constitutes a state that I have ever 
seen."—Evtract from a Letter of Mr. Justice Story. 
London: William Smith, 118 Fleet Street. — 





“Complete in 1 | vol. medium 8v0. pi pric 
HE POETICAL WORKS 
ANDER POPE; being the first of a complete Series of 


the Poets. 
Edited by the Rev. H. F, CARY, A.M. 
The Works of Cowper will form the next 
volume, 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh; Curry and (Co. Dublin, 





eS. COR 8vo. RESE 18s, boards. . 
( \ OETHE'S RESPONDENCE with 
Fa CHILD.—The Third Volume, containing the Diary of 
a Child, may be had separately, price 6s. in boards. 
he ecrempensenee e between Bettine and Goethe is really a 
ouuaae » and furnishes a a tr subject for the study ofhuman 
nature in some f its strangest unfoldings. It is so original, so 
and often so eloquent, that even 
the cold English reader will be captivated.”—Mouthly Review, 
ondon t —_— Orme, and Co, 








RACTICAL “FAM Thy COOKERY, 
intended for Persons of M incomes. 
y LO! VISA JOHNSON, 
London: William Py ep 118 Pleet Sarest 5 P seni) Praser 
and Co,; Dublin, Curry and 





SCOTT'S MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
Ia 1 very large bet Bee, uniians wae with —— 's Works, 
Te Rot Ey ceniting tH of ‘the SCOTTISH 

: ‘ 


liected in South 





and Bal 
Counties of Scotland 3; witha few 
ue Modern Date, foundea upon local Tradition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order, of all other sellers in the United King- 
OM. 





PHILLIPS'S MINERALOGY. EW EDITION, 
AN ELEMENTARY 1 INTRODUCTION 


to MINERALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Cha- 
racters and Elements of — by Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which th e found. 
By a rape nr PHILLIPS, F.L.S. M.G. S &c. 
h edition, considerably augmen: 

By ROBERT ALLAN, F.R.S.E. M.G.S.L 

man and Co; J., ‘G., and F. Rivington ; Fy Wnt 
; ? Simpkin and Co.; and C. Til 


CALIFORNIA. 

Ini zal Prva 8v0. a es nor 4 by Arrowsmith, Pianes of 
the g%, price 14s. cloth boards. 
“HISTORY. “of “UPPER and LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, from their First Discovery to the pre- 
sent time, comprising, an account of the Climate, Soil, Natural 
P Ag » » &c. A full view of the 
Missi Eatablish and Condition of the Free and 
Domesticated Indian 


ks 
By pe any FORBES, Esq 





London : 
and Co,; T.'T 

















at Clitheroe. 
Joba Murrey, Street, 
we . 





With an Appendix to Steam Navigation ‘im the Pacific. 
Smith, pied, a and Co, 65 Cornhill. 


a ALEX. | rep 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 8. 


R. COLBURN has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


* 
The Romance of the Harem. 


By Miss Pardoe, 
Author of The City of the Sultan,” &c. 3 vols. 


Il. 

Excursions in the Interior of Russia. 
Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Emperor 
Nicholas, Scenes in St. Petersburg, &c. 

y Robert Bremner, Esq. 
2 vols. Sve, with Illustrations. 
Ill. 
Horace Vernon ; 
Or, Life in the West, 2 vols, 


ames 9 ready, 
The Idler in Italy. 


Being Me Journal of the Travels of the Countess of Blessington. 
2 vols. 8vo. with — Portrait of the Author, after 
andseer, R.A. 


i, 
The Youth of Shakspeare 


By the Author of ** Shakspeare and his Friends.” 8 vols. 


II. 
A Voice from America to England. 


By an American Gentleman. 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Life and Adventures of Michael 


© Armstrong, the Factory Boy. 

Ry Mrs. Trollope. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, price 1s, each, 
printed and embellished uniformly with “ ‘The Pickwick Papers,” 
ha Nickleby,” &c. The First Part will be published on 


_ Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN. 
DAR and EXAMINATION PAPERS for 1839 are 
now ready, in small 8vo. 5s. bound in cloth. The Examination 
Papers may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
ublin; Wm. Curry, Jun. and Co., and Milliken and Son; 
Samuel Holdsworth, London. 





CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
—, be for yh RUSSIA, ee a 
1 vol . small 8v0. 78. 6d. c' 
NCIDENTS of TRAVEL, in "GREECE, 
TURKEY, F art n and POLAND. 
JOHN L. STEPHENS, 
Author of a ravels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea,” &c. 
“A good book: Hvely, entertaining, and spirited, ” and written 
ina style simple and animated.”—New York Rev 
Dablin: William Curry, Jun. and aiee 3; 8. Holdsworth, London ; 
Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh ; sold by all Booksellers. 


© 24 elit containt ing the Latest State 








gorge firme 5 te inl al 


oa 0. 

¢ E ceookaeuy STATISTICS, and 
HISTORY of AUSTRAL-ASIA ; compeialog New 
South » ete, Fi ‘an Diemen’s Island, Swan River, South Austra- 


lia, 
By R. Le get ape ad MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S 
« Comprises ass of most valuable information oy all con- 
nected with these fi fast increasing colopies.”—Sunday Tims. 
ttaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Handsomely printed in 4 large vols. Gro. prise Bi. 3s. in sina, 
the Eighth Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, of 
N INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
OWLEDGE of the SCRIPTURES. 
B. the af to THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
or St College, Cambridge; Rector of the United 
Parishes of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas 
Acons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of Saint Paul's 
ith Maps and Facsimiles of 
Biblical Wapnceriet. 
At the same time also was published, 
1. Supplementary Pages to the Seventh 
Edition, i of the Account of Biblical 
Manuscript collated for oe New Testament {in fulfilment of the 
promise made to the possessors of that. E dition in poker II. p. 192), 
and such Bibliographical and other i b 
80 a8 to be bound up with the po volumes, Price 2s. 6d. 
2. A Manual of Biblical Biography, 
handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo.—This Manual constitutes the 
Appendix to the Second Volume of Mr. Horne’s “ Introduction.” 
In consequence of very numerous applications made for it in & 
soparese Bes form, since the publication of the Seventh Edition of 
that Work, a limited impression has been taken off, for the 
of k and others who are ell in 
pelnereanien) | Researches. Brice 12s. in cloth boards. 
London 














th; and R. Milliken and Sons, Dublin ; 





burg! 
Of whom may be had all Mr. Horne’s other works. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








———————— 
ALPY’S SCHOOL LATIN CLAS. 
SICS. 

Horace. Collated from the best Editions, 
with the omission of objectionable Odes and Passages. English 
Notes, by Dr. Valpy. 8th edition, 6s. bound; no Notes, 3s. 6d. 
bound. oD 

Four Plays of Plautus, with English Notes 
andaGlossary. By Dr. Valpy. 2d edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Terence: the Andrian, with English Notes, 
i ested of every Indelicacy. By R. Valpy, D.D. 28. bound. 

Virgil, with English Notes, original and 
selected. By A. J. Valpy, M.A. 9th edition, 7s. 6d. bound. 
Text only, 17th edition, 3s. 6d. bound, 

Phedrus. Burmann’s Text, with the omis- 
sion of the objectionable Fables: English Notes. By the Kev. C. 
Bradley, Vicar of Glasbury. 7th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

Eutropius. English Notes and Questions. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley. 9th edition, 2s, 6d. bound. 

Cornelius Nepos. English Notes and Ques- 
tions, By the Rev. C, Bradley. 7th edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecte ; English 
Notes and Questions, By the Rev. C, Bradley. 7th edition, 
4s. 6d. bound. 

Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Tibul- 
lus; English Notes, By the Rev. F. Valpy. 2d edition, 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

Cicero’s Select Epistles; English Notes. 
Sth edition, 3s. bound; ne Notes, 2s. bound. 

Juvenal and Persius, with Notes, on the 
Plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. By A.J, Valpy. 2d edition, 
5s. 6d. bound; no Notes, 3s, 6d. bound. 

London; Longman and Co. by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 
Of whom may be had, a Catalogue of Mr, Valpy's Publications. 


ALPY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
WORKS. 
By R. Valpy, 


latin Grammar, with Notes. 
D.D. 23d edition, improved, 2s, 6d. bound. 7 
Latin Delectus. By the same. 24th edition, 
improved, 2s. 6d. bound. Key, 2d edition, 3s. 6d. 

Second Latin Delectus; English Notes. By 
the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2d edit. Ge, bd. 


Elegantie Latine ; or, Rules and Exercises 
illustrative of elegant Latin Style. By E. Valpy, B.D. 11th 
edition, improved, 4s. 6d. bound. Key, 2s. 6d, sewed. 

Second Latin Exercises, intended as an In. 
treduction to the above. By E. Valpy, B.D, 4th edition, 2s. 6d. 


Valpy’s First Exercises. To be translated 
into Latin. 12th edition, 1s, 6d. bound. 


Valpy’s Latin Dialogues, selected from the 
best Writers. 6th edition, 2s. Qd, bound. 


Valpy’s New Latin Vocabulary, with Tables 
d 


of Numeral Letters, &c. &c. 10th edition, 2s. bound, 


A Series of Exercises and Questions, adapted 
to 71 best LatinGrammars, By the Rev, C. Bradley. 4th edit. 
2s. Gd, 


Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. 
Brthe Same. 7th edition, 3s. Gd. bound.—Key, 2s, 6d. sewed. 

London: Longman and Co. by Assignment from Mr. Valpy. 
Of whom may be had, a Catalogue of Mr. Valpy's Publications. 


SEAGER’S ABRIDGEMENTS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. cloth, lettered, 


BRIDGEMENTS of VIGER’S GREEK 
IDIOMS, &c. &c. 

eaiaica an the _ J. seaeee. : 

s volume (Maittaire) completes Mr. Seager’s epitomisin, 
labours. With Viger, Hoog: . , and H. shetiied 
student has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia, Mr. Seager 
has laboured zealously, and must be allowed to have deserved 
well of Greek literature."—New Monthly Magazine. 

Sold separately, as follow:—Viger on Greek Idioms, 9s. 6d. 
Hoogeveen on Greek Particles, 7s. 6¢.—Bos on Greek Ellipses, 
%s. 6d.—Hermann on Greek Metres, 8. 6d.—Maittaire on Greek 
Dialects, 92, 6d. 

London: Longman and Co. by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 








EPITIONS of GREEK TRAGE. 
DIANS, &e. 


Guide to the Reading of the Greek Trage- 


dians, containing an Account of the Origin and Progress of Tra- 


ets, Metrical Rules from Porson and others, Analysis of Choral 
Systems, &c. &c. By Dr. Major, Head Master of King’s College 
School. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


“Indispensable for those who wish either to study the original 
authors, or to acquire a knowledge of the subject.”—Spectator. 
Sophocles, complete, with English Notes, 


re Somat Rev. F. Valpy, and Mr. Burges. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


¥4* Sold Separately.— (Edipus Rex, @dipus Coloneus, Anti- 
gone, Trachiniw, Philoctetes, Ajax, Ziectra, Ge. each. : ‘ 


_ Euripides’ Seven Plays. Edited, with Eng- 

lish Notes, by Dr, Major. Post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

; Hecuba, Medea, Pheenisse, Orestes, Alcestis, 
Eschylus's Prometheus, with English Notes 

Bali, Barges, A.M, Trin, Coll. =. 2d om post Bvo. 5s. 


London: Longman and Co. b i 
. by assignment from Mr, Valpy. 
Of whom way be had, a Catalogue of Mr. Valpy’s Publications. 





ALPY’S ELEMENTARY GREEK 
WORKS. 

Greek Delectus, with Notes and a Lexicon. 
By R. Valpy, D.D. 11th edition, 4s. bound.—Key, 2s. 6d. 

Second Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Minora, with English Notes and a Lexicon. By the Rev. F, Val- 
py. 3d edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d, bound. 

Third Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Majora, with English Notes. By the Rev, F. Valpy. Price 
15s. 6d. bound. 

y¥ Sold Be Ty as follow :—Part I. (Prose), 8s, 6d. 
Part II, (Poetry), 9s. 6d, bound, 

Greek Grammar. By R. Valpy,. D.D. 
With Notes, for those who have made some progress in the Lan- 
guage. 13th edition, improved, 6s. 6d. boards; 7s. 6d. bound. 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition, so arranged as to lead the Student from the 
Elements of Grammar to the highest Parts of Syntax. By the 
Rev. F. Valpy. 3d edition, 6s. 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d, 

Greek Vocabulary; or, Exercises on the 
Declinable Parts of Speech. By Dr. Major, Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Prosodial Lexicon. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New edit. 
improved by Dr. Major. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

%%%* This Gradus will answer the purpose of a Lexicon 
in reading the Greek Tragedians, 

Homer’s Iliad. Text of Heyne, with Eng. 
lish Notes and Questions. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 4th edit, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, bound; Text only, 5th edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bound, 

London: Longman and Co. by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 

Of whom may be had, a Catalogue of Mr. Valpy’s Publications. 


ALPY’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
GREEK CLASSICS. 
Herodotus, Containing the Continuous His. 
tory alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, 
D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 
Plato’s Four Dialogues ; Crito, Greater Hip- 
jas, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By G. Burges, A.M. 
With English Notes, original and selected. 8&vo, 9s. 6d. boards. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, with English Notes. 
By F. C. Belfour, M.A, 2d edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia, with English Notes. 
By E. H. Barker. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Thucydides. New Recension of the Text, 
English Notes, &c. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, Editor of 
«€ Robinson's Greek Lexicon,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 278. 

Demosthenes’ Seven Orations, with English 
Notes. By E. H. Barker. Post §vo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

London; Longman and (Co, by Assignment from Mr. Valpy. 

Of whom may be had, a Catalogue of Mr, Valpy’s Publications, 





VaLey’s COLLEGE and SCHOOL 
LATIN CLASSICS. 


Tacitus. Brotier’s Text, with his Explana. 
tory Notes, as edited by A. J. Vaipy, M.A. Translated into Eng- 
lish. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

*%* ‘This is the only edition of Tacitus with English Notes, 

Cicero de Officiis, with Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Text of Heusinger. 3d edit. 62, 6d. bound. 

Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute. Text of 
Ernesti, with Notes. By E, H. Barker, Trin, Coll. Camb. Sth 
edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Cicero: Twelve select Orations. Text of 
Crellius, English Notes. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Cicero’s Catilinarian Orations. Text of Er. 
nesti: Notes. By E. H. Barker. 5s. 6d. 

Tacitus: Germany and A 
and Passow’s Text; Notes, &c. By E. 
5s. 6d. bound. 


icola. Brotier 


+ Barker. 5th edition, 
Czwsar de Bello Gallico, with Notes, &o. By 
Barker. Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. boards. 
don: Longman and Uo. by Assignment from Mr. Valpy. 
Of whom may be had, a Catalogue of Mr. Valpy’s Publications. 





In 18mo. new edition, greatly augmented, 2s. Gd. in cloth, 
Nigger hes MANUAL; an Etymological 
and Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the 


Greek. By RK. H. BLACK, LL.D. 


By the same Author, ss 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edition, 5s. Gd. cloth. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co, 


edition, royal 12mo. 8s. 64, bo: 


2a y und, 
EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, abridged from Anthon’s and Barker's, for 
Schools of both Sexes. 
By E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
*,* The only edition containing every Article in a condensed 
form, divested of all indelicacy. 
ALPY’S ELEMENTS of MYTHO. 
LOGY; or, an easy and concise History of the Pagan 
Deities. 7th edition, 2s. bound. 
ALPY’S POETICAL CHRONOLOGY 
of ANCIENT and ENGLISH HISTORY, with Notes. 
New edition, 2s. 6d, 


London: L and Co. by 





from Mr, Valpy. 





NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS, 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
4s. 
Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English, 4s. ‘ 
Questions on the above, with Key. 9d. 
Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 
The World in Miniature; containing a 
curious Account of the different Countries of the World, for 


translation into French. 4s. dd. 
London: Longman and Co,; and G. B, Whittaker and Co. 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, &e. 
KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards, 
An Abridgement of the same Work, 
For the Use of Beginners, 2s, 


TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


23 coloured Maps, from new Plates. 12s, 
TLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
22 coloured Maps, with accentuated Index. 19s. 
AENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 coloured Maps and Two 
Indexes. 24s. 
UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY. 
BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. price 4s. 
each, sewed. 
RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI. 


TIONS, New edition, 8vo, 6s. 6¢d.—Key, 6s. boards. 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 





MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS AND SEQUEL. 
Only edition as written by, and with last Corrections of Author, 
n 12mo. new edition, 4s. 6d, bound, 

ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
By the same Author, 
OMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY, for 
Schools, Private Families, &c. New edition, corrected, 
7s. 6d. bound. 
Also, just published, 
UESTIONS on the HISTORY of 
EUROPE : a Sequel to the above ; comprising Questions 
on the History of the Nations of Continental Europe not com- 
pommeee in that Work. 


5s. bound. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


By Julia Corner, 2d edition, 12mo. 





D'ISRAELI ILLUSTRATED! 
2d edition, post Bvo. 7s. 6d, 
EW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By BOLTON CORNEY, Esq, 

“A clever little work.” —Gent’s Mag. 

“(A very amusing and clever specimen,”—Atlaz, 

‘*A masterly volume,.”—Examiner, 

«« The author has conferred a service on literature,”— Observer. 

*«« We should like to see the thin octavo flank the portly royal of 
D'Israeli in all libraries,”—Metropolitan Magazine. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
Price 1. 1s. Part XLVIII, of 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPO. 
LITANA. 
Also, nearly ready for publication, 
Volume IV. of the Historical Division. 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street; J., G., and F. Rivington; Bald- 
win $ an and Malcolm; Suttaby and Co.; EF. 
Hodgson; J. Dowding; G. Lawford; J. Fraser; J. M. Richard- 
son; J. Bohn; T. Altman; J. Bain; H. Dixon; 8S. Hodgson 
R. Hodgson ;  C, Westley; L, A. Lewis; G, and A, Greenland 
London; J, H. Parker, and T, Laycock, Oxford; and J. 
and J, J. Deighton, Cambridge, 


DR. ARNOLD'S ROMAN HISTORY. 
: In 8vo, price 16s. 
[Tt ztorRty «so 8 2 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D, 
Head Master of Rugby School; late Fellow of Oriel College; 
Oxford; and Member of the Archwological Society of Rome. 
‘ol 





ume I. 
Early History, to the Burning of Rome by the Gauls. 

B, Fellowes; J., &., and F. Rivington; E. Hodgson; G. Law- 
ford; J, M. Righardson; J. Bohn; J, 3 S. Hodgson; R. 
Hodgson; F, C, Westley; and L. A. Lewis, London; J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





In crown 8vo. pri 


MANUAL of SC 
MYTHOLOGY, containin; 
Two Eddas, and the Religion of Odin. Illustrated by Transla- 
tions from Oehlensch! 's Danish Poem, the Gods of the North. 
By GRENVILLE PIGOTT, Esq. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


ice 126. 
NDINAVIAN 


a popular Account of the 


NEW WORK BY DR. CHANNING. 
ELF CULTURE; an Address, Introduc- 
tory to the Franklin Lectures, delivered at Boston, U. S. 
September 1838. 
By W. E. CHANNING, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Lately published, price 6s. . 
Moral Views of » Society, and 
Politics. By the Rev. Orville Dewey. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
























































> TURAL HISTO In 4to. price 4/, 10s. in French boards, and on royal paper 4to, 
AZARA s NA’ RY. with Proof Im — of the Plates, and a eral paper the 
Author, py 7h. 
TR EATISE on PAINTING, in Four 
In 8Bvo. price 10s. 6d. illustrated by a Map of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, Parts, illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Etchin, 
P 8 
—_ eee ay Soman ppg te Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and En, 5 Is, ans 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE tie chose ond Westen ons, _ 
The Parte arts may be had separate. | 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE QUADRUPEDS OF 1. On the Education of the Eye, in reference 
to Painting, price 1/, 5s. . 
PARAGUAY AND THE RIVER LA PLATA, 2. On Composition. 5th edition, price 1s, = 

. . in boa: 
Translated from the Spanish of DON FELIX DE AZARA, 3. "On Light and Shade. 5th edition, price c 
ith a Memoir of the Author, a Physi n rous Notes. ey 
With a Memo . ysical Sketch of the Country, and numerous Notes 4. On Colour. 4th edition, price 12. Ls. 6d, 
. - boards. 
By W. PERCEVAL HUNTER, Esq. F.G.S. ZS. &c. 1-iBurnet’s book is truly excellent throughout. With respec 

. © light and shade, and the compositi lour, h di 
Member of the Geological Society of France. able. The pages he has written sae uit vitlal, enttnes hasca A 
«* Azara’s memoirs are invaluable. His descriptions are not only accurate but masterly.”—Stainson. pod may Tea of colouring.”—See British and Foreign th 
«* Don Felix de Azara a écrit deux excellents ouvrages sur l’histoire naturelle du Paraguay.” —Cuvier. James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. pl 
‘* Ed ivi in parte inospita e remota ‘ caiaaaae tien PE: in 
— mai = a e vista sie sane ‘en ait = _ bd, (or with the English-Latin : a " “ lon 
pT Gant ge NYRONIS THESAURUS; or, Entick’s qu 
E in Sol del neranh ‘Ase Latin-English Dictionary: containing all the Words and R 
N ogn perspicace ra Phrases proper for reading the Classics in both Languages, accu- ; 
atura nome e qualita ne impera.” . 4 rately collected from the most approved Latin Authors; witha bo 

Gli Animali Parlanti. Classical Indes of the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs. 

«« Don Felix Azara accurantisimo ed instancabile naturalista nel soggione di 25 anni ch’egli ha fatto nell’ America| | Carefully revited (hrorghout ty the Rev. 31. G. SARJANT - 
meridionale, per via d’ assidue richerche ha arrichita di nuove interessanti s: — la storia naturale; e di quella} B.A. of Queen’s Cottage, Oxford; ‘with the Syllables carefully str 
specialmente di diversi specie di quadrupedi finora affato sconosciusti.”—G. B. accentuated, by JOHN CAREY, LL.D. pre 

a 4 Charles BI E Lo z 2 —* Erinted for Longman, and Co.; T, Seek J. Rich. the 
3 rdson ; ldwil d Co.; 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Orme, and Co. London. Williams; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Shereoad mt 
and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin and Co,; J. Souter; ; 
J. Bohn; Harvey and Darton; ri Capes; E. Hodgson; Houlston the 
and Stoneman ; Seeley and "Burnside ; Booker and Dolman. C. 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, York: Wilson and Sons. Liverpool: J. and J. Robinson. hei 
New Edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels, Poetry, and Prose. In 18mo. with Plates, 5s, 6d. bound and lettered, wa Mei 
HE NEW PANTHEON;; or, an Intro. i 
duction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in Question the 
On Friday, the 22d of March next, price Five Shillings, ae i with the Addition of the Oriental hat 
‘ By the Rev. W. J. HORT. Mi 
VOLUME THE FIRST OF "By the same Author, the 
Introduction to Chronology and Ancient ‘ 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER Ss Cc OTT. History. yew ekion» Bas: 62. bean nd. tl} 
lon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 1€ 
By J. G. - his Li utor. 
y J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. his Literary Executor OLD ENGLISH PORTS, A 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. - price 14. of | bri 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette Title. DMUND 8 PE NS E R S WORKS, sigl 
; a nae athe ted finished Portrait, commen exc 
ng a series of our ear’ by ts, to bi t t 
PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS. imroyal vo. uniform with the last edition of Byron's Works. on 
Portraits of Views of Walter Spiers, New Sporting Magazine Office, 399 } Oxford Street. the 
SIR WALTER SCOTT— SANDY-KNOWE In 1 vol. 8vo. rice 21s. cloth, lettered, with numerous me: 
1. When a Child fl es Embellishments, es 
os NORTH CASTLE STREET ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to the it ¢ 
. ‘ ri SE. SITE of BABYLON, in 1811 first published. Me- Star 
3. After Chantrey’s Bust (1820). ABBOTSFORD HOUSE moir on the Ruins, with Gotan "perch the prea Sketches 
by the Author; Remarks on the fo raphy of Ancient Baby- ven 
Portraits of lea, by Majer Reanell, in reference te he eapeeiey, Besant me visi 
moir on tl a t marks, 
HIS ANCESTOR BEARDIE HALL AT ABBOTSFORD bt mp yy first vinta wih left 
HIS FATHER AND MOTHER LIBRARY therto unpublis! uneiform Inscriptions copied at Persepo- The 
: lis, by the late CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, Esq. former!y the 
HIS DAUGHTERS, &c. STUDY Resident of the Hon, East Indi a Company at Bagdad, 80 
From Pictures at Abbotsford. DINING-ROOM. Edited by his WIDO'V. l 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. vay 
FACSIMILE OF HANDWRITING,—PAGE OF IVANHOE. in { 
* vol. 8vo0. p . 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. OLITICAL DISCOURSES. nh 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. take 
Trinity College, Cambridge. mer 
‘n 8vo. price 9s. New edition, 5s. board — The Ballot forms the Subject of one of these Discourses. 
ACTS ESTABLISHED by AUTHEN. (GREEK EXERCISES in Syntax, Ellipses, dam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co gres 
TIC DOCUMENTS, bearing upon Agriculture, as in- —- eg and “ hrases. — thei 
fluenced by incautious Legislation ; i particularly applicable to Rev. W.N SON, D.D. arr¢ 
seasons of actual or ar WineraM ae Key, 3s. —- 8. In 1 vol. 8vo. Hiv. D. 
WILLIAM DIXON. London: Longman, Orme, and Co. N the PH ILOSOPHY of the MIN and 
* —— est Ht caren tempus scheme econ we y JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. now 
an 0.; Hamilton, jams, an hh atered eee Aue of ** The Aereommans of Society in 
James Ridgway ‘and Sons; John Lovesy, Impesial Library, m pest Svo. price 6s. cloth le d Religion,” & solv 
Cheltenham ; and Thomas Kaye, Liverpool. ; i ELECT IDYLLS of THEOCRITUS, Adam and Chaviee lack, Edin! ais > il Orme, live: 
with oeptans Sig BESTS iE, LL.D and Co. London. 1 ; 
INSTREL “MELODIES: ~ Collecti Head Master kaki ee School, h : i. 
MS S; a Collection Editor of “ Livy,” 8c. N EW TRACTS on the CHURCH and the teen 
iy HENRY BRANDRETH, ‘ Also, edited by Dr. Hickio, ~—, By ts Ree, FREDERICK W. FARBER, B.A. On 
Author of “ Field Flowers,” &c. Longinus on the Sublime, with copious Eng- Fellow of — pSottege Oxford. Fer: 
Po Characterised by great fancy, elegance, and vigour."”—Court | lish Explanatory Notes, Post 8vo, 5s. cloth, lettered. : One fied. 08 two 
lournal. 1. I believe in One Catholi <¥" jostoli ure! . 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. Livy, Books I. to Vv. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 2. The Ancient Things ligand poste aecenid in England. 44 our 
e. “ ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 3. The Reformation, and the Duty of Keeping to its Princi- ' 
MAUNDER’S TARasunis. ce | leg 3e- hay: 
HE I senses or oe amp LATIN { WORKS. » She, Prayer-Book a Safeguard against Religious Excite: upo! 
‘4 ment 3d. 
B OGRAPHICAL “TREASURY, SERIES i TATIN: EXERCISES, Mi spe ete — a ag oe ere oage 7 4d. arm 
ices of Sey ys —— Focssne ‘rom the earliest Periods Pg gy sak neat er harry — adapted to 7, The Burial Services its Doctrine and Cossolations au. they 
story to the present Da: nv ules in ntax, part n the Eton ¥ mn 7. = ’ 
“We Beste. . not a single | Volume in our A containing which are added, Eng! hE wee to be i ae bee ee wa ~ . oe ‘or dee eapennansi — 
such a mass of i cent — immediately under the tame Rules HOWARD. Rivingtons, St. Paul’ sCbenchyend and Waterloo Place- calle 
same Aut ais dna x Eee 
10th edition, revised an aged iy enlarged, price 8s. 6d. cloth, Key 22. 64. bound. hy in soldi 
By the same Author, Petated by pager Ae of Brook Come, peer oy taki 
y y ‘ . H theCount = ‘inter, at his Printing id 
HE TREASURY Of ‘KNOW LEDGE, Introductory Latin Exercises. 2s. 6d. " ber a3Castle Siegal. Lakcoeer Saxe, th the said County: = begs 
and Librar et fRetwemee DER. q,, introductory Greek Exercises, 5s. 6d.—Key,| published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of ier dier: 
** The most complete and generally useful a which it Sa fees her pomectenans Pa ITRRARY AZBITE com: 
has ever fallen to — lot to notice.”— Athenaw * English and Greek Vocabulary. 3s. o FICE, Number fo Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge 
London: Longman, Orme, and t Co London; Longman, Orme, and Co. Strand, in the said County, gn Saturdey, February 9, 16% 








